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AVIATION 


Airplane Performance 


Traditional With W A CO 


WACO performance and dependa- 
bility are traditional — wherever 
you’ve heard airplanes mentioned 
— whatever you’ve heard about 
them you’ve never heard anything 
but praise for the performance and 
dependability of the WACO. 


There is nothing untried, un- 
proved, or in any way experimen- 
tal about the WACO. It embodies 
the engineering principles gained 
in the ten years of airplane con- 
struction. 


Take the. stick of this acknowl- 


edged leader and feel for your self 
the almost arrow like take-off and 
quick climbing ability. Give her 
the gun and feel the thrill of its 
speed. Set her stabilizer and fly 
with hands off. Bring her down 
and land on the cushion like hy- 
draulic shock absorbers without 
the slightest jolt or jar. When 
you have done this you will realize 
why every one that has seen the 
WACO is acclaiming it as the out- 
standing leader. 


Write now for complete details. 


Approved Type Certificate No. 13 
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AIRPLANES 














MANUFACTURED BY ADVANCE AIRCRAFT CO, TROY, OHIO 
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HE. sipreme confidence that is 

placed in ?ac ard motors reflects 
twenty-seven yeais of engineering 
leadership -— of dependable per- 
formance unde: the most trying con- 


ditions. 


Unfalteringly Packard has gone for- 
ward introducing improvements in 
construction and design which have 
set new standards of performance and 


influenced the entire industry. 


Today, Packard Aircraft Motors are 
the product of all that has been de- 
veloped in these years of leadership 
combined with a special knowledge 
gained through twelve years of pio- 


neering in aircraft motor development. 
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The New Curtiss A-3 
Attack Plane 


Powered With Curtiss D-12 
450 hp. Engine 


Equipped With 


SCINTILLA 


Aircraft Magnetos 





SCINTILLA MAGNETO COMPANY 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
Contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy 
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Standard on all 
Leading Motors 


N THE aircraft field Bohn Ring True Bear- 
ings are supreme, for this regular product 
is standard on every recognized American 

aireraft motor. 





Bohn Ring True Bearings were used in Wright 
J-5 engines by Lindbergh, Chamberlin, Com- 
mander Byrd, Maitland & Hegenberger, Arthur 
C. Goebel, Martin Jensen, Brock & Schlee, and 
Ruth Elder. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS GORPORATION 


Detroit Also manufacturers of Bohnalite Pistons and Castings. Michigan 
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Aircraft Engines 


F THE schedules of construction for 1928 as an- 
nounced by the manufacturers of small commer- 
cial planes are any where nearly lived up to there is 
no doubt that the stock of unused war surplus engines 
will be completely exhausted long before the end of the 
year. This exhaustion has been anticipated and several 
individuals and groups laid plans and started the con- 
struction of engines last year. The expansion of the 
aircraft industry this year has however depleted the 
stock of war surplus engines much more quickly than 
was to be expected and the question in everyone’s mind 
is whether any engine of small horsepower will 
be on the market in sufficient quantities to meet the 
demand. 

Although there are over a dozen engines of under 
200 hp. which are being developed and which are ex- 
pected to be marketed for commercial uses next year 
there are none, excepting those of foreign design, which 
have been successfully tested by widespread public use. 
Almost all engines of new designs have to have the 
“bugs’’ worked out of them by their ultimate users 
and there is only one engine which has yet reached this 
in America. The matter is rather a disquieting one and 
it is hoped that the manufacturers of commercial planes 
will be far sighted enough to cooperate to the fullest 
extent in the testing out of the new commercial en- 
gines. The great amount of time required to develop 
an aireraft engine still remains a mystery to the lay- 
man but it would certainly appear that with the pro- 
gress already made there should be a choice of commer- 
cial engines available by the middle of next summer. 





The New Aeronautical Diplomacy 


7 HEN COLONEL Lindbergh made his epochal 

flight to Paris the world discovered a new use- 

fulness for aviation that had not been recognized. It 

was predicted that in the future the airplane might 

play a new role in diplomacy. A much broader idea 

than visits of attractive personalities, such as Colonel 
Lindbergh’s flight to Mexico City suggested itself. _ 

It is not too much to say that the recent Schneider 
Cup races have produced a very new diplomatic prob- 
lem centering in the Mediterranean. Here, there has 
always been a conflict of interests. Italy has had an- 
xious moments whenever the countries bordering its 
shores have been involved in any international difficulty. 
Great Britain’s trade route to India and Australia 
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makes it an essential link in her Imperial line of com- 
munication. France, Spain and the Balkan States all 
have a status quo to protect, not to mention their am- 
bitions. All of which gives a very real value to the 
aeronautical prestige of the various nations. And there 
is where the Schneider Cup entered the field of diplo- 
macy. 

When Italy won the speed record of the world for sea- 
planes at Norfolk, she increased the respect for her air 
army among the Mediterranean peoples to a maximum. 
It was reasoned that if Italy could design aircraft that 
could outperform any in the world and, occupying as 
she does a strategic point, she could dominate the Medi- 
terranean aeronautically. Great Britain undoubtedly 
recognized this situation and decided to make an effort 
to show that her aircraft were supreme. She triumphed 
decisively and gained internationa! prestige for her air 
power. 

Other uses of aircraft. in diplomacy could be cited 
and will become more apparent as the diplomats feel 
the effects of this new influence. It took Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s matchless popularity to bring this phase of aero- 
nautical development to the World’s notice. 





Slack Period Profit 


LTHOUGH THE manufacture and sale of aircraft 
and aircraft equipment is a year ’round business 
from coast to coast, like the automotive industry it does 
have its seasonal depressions. During the winter months 
air traffic in some sections of the country will not be 
as much as in other months. However, it should not 
be considered that such is the result of the cold weather 
unairworthiness of aircraft, any more than the winter 
storage of automobiles signifies their uselessness when 
the snow flies. Of course such applies only to private 
flying as the regular airlines will not suspend operation 
any more than will the bus lines and railroads. 

Yet, on second thought, a slack period is not as dis- 
astrous to the aircraft manufacturer as it might seem. 
The temporary decrease in business will enable him to 
check up on past efforts and to make a study of exist- 
ing management conditions within his own walls. Which 
in turn will serve as a foundation upon which to plan 
and arrange advertising campaigns, sales procedure and 
distribution policies, ete., to be put into effect at the 
beginning of the good season. In short, the wise ones 
will make the slack season a profitable one by doing the 
ground work necessary for increase of business in the 
near future. 
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CHIEVEMENT” has been written 
large in American Aeronautical His- 
tory during the year that is just ending. 


The achievements of men—of planes 
—of engines. 

Into these proud Records—of whatever 
man, of whatever plane—have been in- 


delibly imprinted “—powered with a 
Wright Whirlwind Engine”. 


Distance, Economy, Speed, Endurance 
—all have been asked of this engine 
and all have been met— Thiet wp, 
squarely, steadfastly, reliably. Mor , 

















Wright—both Engineand Organ- 
ization — pledges an unceasing 
effort to justify this leadership 
in the year that is opening 
to us. A year when, more 
vitally than ever, the exper- 
ience of the past must be 
a laboratorial test-tube for 
performance in the future. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL 
CORPORATION 


Paterson, N. J., U.S. A. 
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One jumper off and another ready to go from a Martin Bomber over North Island, San Diego, Calif. 


The Russell Parachute 


A “Lobe” Type With Pack so Designed That a Pull on Rip Cord 


Instantly Removes Entire Covering 


By J. M. RUSSELL 


Designer, Russell “Uobe” Parachute 


military use. It was felt that a parachute successfully 

meeting the rigid requirements of military service would 
easily fill the requirements of commercial aviation. In the 
design and construction of the lobe parachute special atten- 
tion was paid to ease of operation, simplicity and mainten- 
ance. From a military standpoint this latter item may not 
be so important at present. From a commercial point of 
view, however, it undoubtedly is essential that the parachute 
be able to function rapidly and positively under extremely 
adverse maintenance conditions. 
A description of the Russell “Lobe” parachute best ex- 


T “LOBE” type parachute was designed primarily for 


plains the principle on which it operates. In the open po- 
sition the canopy is extremely flat across the top, with the 
sides curving downward and slightly under. The main sup- 
porting cords or shroud lines are attached to the skirt or 
bottom edge of the canopy fabric. From this point the cords 
remain free of the fabric until entering the seams on the 
periphery of a smaller circle forming the center top of the 
eanopy. This allows the loose annular ring of fabric, % 
formed, to fill out regardless of the load or tension on the 
shroud lines. In filling with air the position and movement of 
this annular ring is governed directly by the internal and 
external pressures acting upon the canopy. 

At the start of opening this annular ring forms a relatively 
slight angle with relation to the line of flight. As the opet- 
ing progresses this angle of the annular ring increases unti 
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in the full open position the ring is at a right angle to the 
path of descent. Also, as the spread of the canopy increases 
practically all of the movement is at a right angle to the line 
of flight at the same time that the angle of the ring is being 
increased. The annular ring in the open position then takes 
the shape of a semi-circular “lobe” projecting from the cen- 
ter portion of the canopy. 

By reason of the fact that over one-half of the fabric area 
of the canopy, comprising the lobe, is not held to a given po- 
sition by the confining tension of the shroud lines an extreme- 
ly positive opening is assured. The accelerating load in one 
direction, with the resultant drag upon the canopy in the 
opposite direction, causes a tension upon the shroud lines 
resisting the opening of the parachute. In the lobe type 
canopy well over one-half of this resistance is eliminated. 
The lobe is free to expand to nearly the one-half open po- 
sition during the initial opening period, at which time the 
eord tension or line resistance is the greatest. 


Normal Speed of Descent Quickly Attained 


Ease of shock load upon opening is attained, due to the 
angular change of the outwardly moving lobe, in the cpen- 
ing period. This gives the parachute the tendency to “mush” 
into its opening. The counteracting of this tendency is ac- 
complished by the extremely flat top, creating a maximum 
drag. This causes the parachute to quickly and easily as- 
sume a normal speed of descent by not permitting an abrupt 
shovk upon opening. . 

In deseent, stability is attained by the counterbalancing ef- 
fect of the lobe. If the load swings in a given direction, the 
resultant pull upon the shroud lines tends to oscillate the 
small center top of the canopy. The pressure acting upon 
the lobe causes it to lag in its movement to follow. This 





A Russell “Lobe” parachute being folded before being placed 
in pack. 


immediately dampens out oscillation, providing an inherently 
stable parachute. 

A canopy of this type, due to its stability, is not susceptible 
to building up excess internal pressure with resultant spilling 
during descent. This action, known as “breathing”, tends to 
promote the oscillation in practically calm air. Lack of 
“breathing” together with inherent stability, permits the lobe 
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type canopy to descend extremely steady with the load hang- 
ing plumb at all times. These characteristics cause the lobe 
type parachute to descer.d with but approximately one-half 
the distance of drift found in the flat type parachute. The 
lobe type parachute is thus enabled to land its load with 





Jumper about to “spill” the air out of a Russell “Lobe” 
parachute. 


minimum sh ck, as the actual air speed is comparatively much 
lower. 

In a canopy of this type four vitally important features 
ave attained—positive opening, ease of shock upon opening, 
inherent stability in descent, and minimum drift. 

A suitable pack, or container, has been developed for a 
parachute of this type. The pack is so designed that a pull 
upon the rip cord removes the entire covering from the para- 
chute. This causes the parachute to be completely exposed 
to the air stream the instant the rip cord is pulled. Operating 
of this type is rapid and positive, as there is no cause for 
lag to take place in freeing the parachute from the pack. 


Harness Adjustable for Comfort 


A harness has been designed in which the seat strap is 
automatically held in the proper position by the action of 
the parachute pulling upon the main risers. This allows the 
harness to be adjusted loose enough to be comfortable, with 
the assurance that the load will be distributed properly upon 
use. 
A ring four inches in diameter is attached to the rip cord. 
This ring fits in a pocket conveniently located on the harness 
at the left side. It is at all times easily accessible to tha 
wearer. 

The service type lobe parachute, as manufactured, is con- 
structed in the seat style pack. It is intended for emergency 
use under any conditions that might occur. The design is 
such as to withstand severe usage under service conditions 
and to operate safely at extreme high speeds. 

This type of parachute is also constructed of cotton fabric. 
The cotton seat pack lobe parachute is intended for the slow- 
er speed airplanes, such as commercial planes, military bomb- 
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ing planes, and Primary Training planes. The cost being 
much less than the silk parachute, it provides an ideal knock- 
about parachute for ordinary purposes. 

For military training use, a single harness with two para- 
chutes attached is provided. The main parachute of this 
equipment is somewhat larger than the emergency or re- 
serve parachute. This insures a very easy landing to students 
while undergoing training. 

A back type pack is provided for those who desire a pack 
located in this position. 


Operates in Very Short Time 


To explain in a general way the principle and action of 
the parachute requires some little time. From this, the reader 
may gain the impression that, as apparently so much takes 
place, the parachute must fall a great distance and consume 
a great amount of time in its operation. For the actual ope- 
ration to take place, however, requires but very little time. 
In performance tests at such low speeds as 70 m.p.h. with 
normal load, the average time required for complete opera- 
tion is but one and four-fifths seconds. This means that the 
parachute, from the instant of its release, must fully open, 
check the load, and assume its normal speed of descent. 

To the air traveler in time of emergency, after leaving the 
plane a jerk upon the rip cord allows this action to take 
place. He then finds himself floating gently earthward in 
safe descent. 

The Russell “Lobe” Parachute is manufactured at San 
Diego where ample opportunity is provided for tests over 
both military and eivilian flying fields. 

Among other interesting details of construction, before rig- 
ging shroud lines in the canopy each shroud line is put under 
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Russell “Lobe” parachute pack being inspected before being 
used. 


a 15-lb. tension, marked to show points of attachment and 
eut. All cut ends are dipped in wax to hold the jacket and 
core in proper relationship. The lines are secured to the 
skirt and other points by zig-zag machine sewing for a dis- 
tance of not less than two inches except at the skirt. From 
10 to 12 stitches to the inch are taken through the linen at 
these points. 
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The line passes through the center of the skirt 
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tape and is zig-zag stitched to the finished skirt for a dis. 
tance of not less than the width of the tape. The hole 


through the tape is made by a round, smooth sharp-pointed 
awl, and is spread, not cut. 

The shroud line is constructed of the best quality long 
staple, southern combed peeler. 


The cord consists of braided 








Interior view of the Russell parachute factory at San Diego, 
Calif. 


jacket only. The jacket is of medium braid and consists of 
not less than 120 ends. It is constructed of 24 threads, each 
thread five-ply, with no inner core to the jacket. The finished 
line has a breaking strength of not less than 250 pounds and 
weighs 55-65 yards to the pound. 

The silk fabric is imported from Japan with these charac- 
teristics : 


Tensile strength—Warp .2...........-2506. 30 lb. minimum 
PEE wachisesisanesanenae 45 lb. minimum 

Tear resistance—Warp ............-eeee. 3 Ib. minimum 
ME ictdesenctokuosadege 5 lb. minimum 

Thread count—Warp ....ccccccccccsscccccsscsece 80-150 
DE Kicasencccednendnbephaduabenen 80-150 

WE POP GHATS FATE 2.0 cccdcccsccscccsesess 1.4-1.6 02. 


The cotton fabric, constructed of long staple southern cot- 
ton, has the following characteristics: 





Tensile strength—Warp ............+.+.. 40 lb. minimum 
PE ésdcaveskeutsanncen 40 lb. minimum 
fear resistance—Warp .............2ee0- 2 lb. minimum 
Wl. 66iecccwsbianwanands 2 Ib. minimum 


Wt. per sq. yd. .. not less than 1.8 oz., nor more than 2.2 oz. 





Mail Lines Serve Trading Area 
With Population of 62,2%9,409 


(‘THE 25 air mail routes now operating or to operate in the 

near future, under contract or advertised, will serve trad- 
ing areas along these airways, with a populstion of 62,299,- 
409 people, with 79 station stops. Fifteen rvuutes are in ope 
ration at the present time—a route mileage of 7997. The 
25 lines total 11,856 mi. With but one plane each way 2 
day on each of these airways, the daily airplane mileage more 
than equals the distance around the world at the equator. 
On one line this service is doubled. Commercial routes bring 
the total route distance to over 12,000 mi. 

In addition to this scheduled mileage it is estimated that 
air service operators fly more than an equal amount in taxi, 
instruction, crop dusting, sight-seeing, photography and other 
commercial pursuits. Every city on the airways becomes 8 
neighbor to every other; the far corners of the earth are just 
beyond. 
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(c) U. S. Forest Service 


Elk Lookout, Clearwater Na- 
tional Forest. 

















By HOWARD R. FLINT 


District Forest Inspector, U. S. Forest Service. 


URING the three seasons, 1925 to 1927, inclusive, ten 
airplanes were used by the United States Forest Ser- 
vice in forest fire-control work in the mountainous 

regions of the Northwest and in California. The planes have 
all been Liberty-engined DeHavillands loaned to the Forest 
Service by the Army Air Corps. Skilled personnel for the 
maintenance and operation of the planes and for observation 
work has been provided by the Forest Service with the ex- 
ception of one regular Army Air Corps officer detailed for 
technical inspection and advice. The pilots were Army re- 
serve men engaged in civilian flying. 

The planes have demonstrated a value for Forest fire- 
control work in proportion to their fitness for the kind of 
flying necessary under severe mountain conditions and in 
proportion also to the skill and experience of the personnel. 
At present, their principal possibility for use lies in directing 
the ground forces and in furnishing information in regard 
to the position and movement of the enemy. Planes cannot 
now, in any great degree, take the place or do the work of 
ground forces in forest-fire control. When wisely and skill- 
fully handled, they often can furnish information which is 
highly important to effective forest-fire control. With the 
availability of better planes and many more landing fields, 
they may become of great value for the rapid transport of 
fire-suppression men to the vicinity of the fire. 


928 Hr. of Flying Without Accident 


In the Northern Rocky Mountain District of the Forest 
Service in particular, comprising Montana and the northerly 
one-third of Idaho, the planes have been extensively tested 
out. That is an area of very rough terrain ranging in alti- 
tude from 2,000 ft. to about 10,000 ft. above sea level. Much 
of it is accessible only by packhorse trails or by men on foot. 
One National Forest of a million acres, 1560 sq. mi., has but 
12 mi. of road, no permanent human habitation and not one 
landing field within its boundaries. There are other vast 
areas in that district without landing fields. A clean record 
of 928 hours of this forest and mountain flying, often in 
heavy smoke and in stormy weather, without a crash and with- 
out injury to men or equipment, is high tribute to the pilots 
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The Airplane 


in Forestry 


Its Value in Fire-Control Work 


and mechanies who kept Liberty engines and old DH planes 
ready to fly at all times. 

The entire region, of some twenty million acres, is subject 
in summer to violent thunder storms which are accompanied 
by little or no rain. Lightning starts several hundred fires 
each season. At times as many as 200 fires have been started 
in a few hours by one general storm. Ground forces are 
distributed with a view to catching these fires small. Look- 
out men connected with the rest of the force by telephone 
occupy observatories on many of the most commanding peaks. 
Their duty is to detect these fires while they are very small 
and report the exact location of them to the ground organi- 
zation for action. Due to the extremely rugged terrain, there 
are many gulches, canyons, and steep slopes not visible to 
any of an intricate network of lookouts. In such places 
fires must. become of considerable size before they are de- 
tected. A large fire is extremely difficult and costly to con- 
trol. Not infrequently, a fire in this region may require weeks 
of time and the efforts of several hundred men to control 
it. The damage in such cases may be very great. 

In the discovery of small fires in these unseen areas, the 
plane with its speed, range, and its independence of terrain 





(c) U. 8S. Forest Service 
An Idaho thunderstorm in action. 


ean play a unique part. Regular patrol beats are not flown. 
The planes are held in constant readiness at the most con- 
venier:t bases. A Forest administrative officer telephones in 
that a thunder storm has passed over a certain drainage and 
asks that it or certain parts of it be scouted by plane. On 
the best available map of the area a course is laid out by 





(ce) U. 8. Forest Service 
A section of the 20 million acres to be patrolled. 


the observer, who is, or should be, thoroughly familiar with 
the terrain. Within a few minutes a plane takes off and 
gridirons the area. The flights average about two and one- 
half hours each, but many run to five and in a few cases to 
six hours, to cover the more remote areas. 

In scouting the area both pilot and observer are on the 
alert for smoke. A small fire, often smoking in a single 
windfall or snag under dense green timber, is surprisingly 
difficult to see. When a smoke is found, the observer plots 
its location as accurately as possible on his map. At all 
times he keeps a log of the flight, using time as a basis. 
This log is written in triplicate, by the carbon process, in 
a convenient, special notebook. When a fire has been dis- 
covered, the plane flies over the nearest ground station hav- 
ing a telephone, usually not more than five minutes’, or at 
most ten minutes’ flight distant. The plane circles low, puts 
down a copy of the log, sometimes also a tracing of the map, 
in a message dropper. It then continues its course, usually 
without landing. 


One Man in Command 


When a fire has escaped control and covers several thousand 
acres of rugged mountains, operations for its control take 
on a striking semblance to a military operatiou of consider- 
able magnitude. Several hundred men seattered about the 
perimeter may be engaged. The fronts and the plan of action 
are constantly changing to meet new conditions. Time is the 
essence of the campaign. One man is in command. Smoke 
hanging over the locality obscures vision. Information by 
messenger is slow. Telephone communication is usually in- 
complete and interrupted. A great problem with the man 
in charge is to keep fully informed. Here, again, a plane 
can render genuine service. A skilled observer, if he has a 
good map of the region to start with, can, within a few mia- 
utes or an hour, sketch the outlines of the fire on a map with 
reasonable accuracy and write up notes in regard to its be- 
havior. This information can be put down in a message 
dropper at headquarters for use by those directing the cam- 
paign. If a near-by landing field is available, the man in 
charge of the fire can readily go up and look his fire over and 
return within an hour or two to direct operations on the 
ground. Usually in this region landing fields are remote. 

Experiments have been made with the planes in timber 
type mapping by sketching large, remote areas of forest pre- 
liminary to more intensive work on the ground. The results 
indicate that there are some practical possibilities in work 
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of this kind. The planes have also been used with some 
small measure of success in scouting the forests for insect 
damage. In other places, not in this region, some promising 
experiments have been conducted in dusting insect-infested 
forest trees with insecticides. A modest trial of vertical 
photographic mapping has been made with very gratifying 
results. This method of mapping promises to play a very 
important part in forest surveys in the future. When done 
in conjunction with fire patrol, so that little or no time must 
be charged up to the survey because of unfavorable days 
for photography, this is a cheap and highly effective method 
of securing excellent map data. It is, perhaps, the most 
promising field for the airplane in forestry at this time. 
Planes have been used just a little for the quick transport 
of skilled overhead men. In a few instances, urgently need- 
ed supplies and equipment have been transported to advan- 
tage. 


Better Results Possible With Modern Planes 


A word in regard to planes for forest work: The old 
Army 4B type and the reconditioned Air Mail De Havilland 
planes hitherto used on the Forest-patrol work are badly 
suited to the job. Much better results would be possible with 
modern equipment fully adapted to the task. A plane for 
this work should have slow eruising speed when throttled 
down and low landing speed. It should have at least five 
hours, preferably six hours, or longer, range. High speed 
is not a requisite in any case; maneuverability and staunch- 
ness are essential. It is often necessary to climb sharply 
out of a tight canyon or to slip over a high divide under 
adverse air conditions. Gales and rough flying are frequently 
encountered. A plane for forest work should have a short 
take-off and rapid climb to facilitate the use of smali moun- 
tain meadows at high altitudes for emergency landing fields. 
In some regions hydroplanes or amphibians might be used 





(ec) U. 8. Forest Service 
Canyon flying keeps pilot on the alert 


to advantage. It should have a working ceiling of at least 
16,000 ft. with two men, a 75 lb. camera and five hours’ 
gas for photography over remote areas of high terrain. 
Maximum visibility should be: provided for from both cock- 
pits, particularly from the observer’s cockpit. There should 
be provision and ample room for mounting and operating 
a vertical camera of the single or the multiple lens type. 
Effective load capacity for the transport of two extra men 
or 300 lb. of freight is desirable. A dependable engine 1s 
essential because of scarcity of landing fields. Rate-of-climb 
indicator, bank-and-turn indicator, and a good compass are 
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desirable for smoke and cloud flying; either condition is not 
infrequently encountered. If it can be made to meet the 
full v:sibility requirements, a closed-cabin job would be ideal. 
Perhaps a convertible or duplex plan to give both visibility 
and protection may be the answer. 

The possibilities of airplanes in forestry have been opened 
in the United States and, perhaps to a greater extent, in 
the British possessions.* It seems probable that they are 
as yet far from exhausted. Foresters are conservative and 
must be shown, but they will endorse the airplane whenever 
and wherever it can be demonstrated to render them efficient 
grvice. More pioneering and experimentation is highly de- 
srable and necessary. 


—— 


*See Report on Civil Aviation in the Dominion of Canada, 1926. 





Pitcairn to Start Operating New 
Mail Service Within Six Months 


N CONNECTION with the award to Piteairn Aviation, Inc., 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, Pa., of the contract for 
air mail transportation between Atlanta, Ga., and Miami, 
Fla., it is stated that the new service will be inaugurated 
within six months of the date of the award or as soon there- 





Front quarter view of the Pitcairn “Mailwing” powered with 
a Wright Whirlwind engine. 


after as the lighting of the part of the route to be covered 
at night is completed by the Department of Commerce. 

In considering a bid for this contract, Harold F. Pitcairn, 
Geoffrey S. Childs and James G. Ray, officials of the com- 
pany, made a close study of conditions prevailing along the 
Atlanta-Miami route and surveyed the business possibilities 
with considerable care. It was thought that reconstruction 
and erowth of business, which is now well under way in 
Florida, would make rapid communication between its sev- 
eral important cities and the north of very vital importance 
to the return to prosperity of that region. 


Stop to be Made at Jacksonville 


The new service between Atlanta and Miami will include 
astop at Jacksonville. It covers a total distance of approxi- 
mately £95 mi. This, together with the New York to At- 
lanta line, a contract for the operation of which Pitcairn Avi- 
ation, Inc., already holds, makes a total of over 1350 mi. 
of airways to be operated regularly by Pitcairn planes. On 
a schedule of one plane per day in each direction, this means 
that company planes will cover more than 2700 mi. per day. 

Owing to a delay in the lighting installations by the De- 


partment of Commerce on the New York to Atlanta airway, 
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operations on this line will not get under way prior to Mareh 
1, 1928, at which time eight Pitcairn “Mailwings” will go 
into service upon a schedule which calls for the departure 
of planes from New York and Atlanta at 9 P.M. each day, 
arriving at their respective termini at 6 o’clock the following 
morning. . 

The Atlanta-Miami extension of the line will be operated 
upon a schedule that provides for through service from New 
York to Florida, planes arriving at and leaving Atlanta to 
and from the South in time to meet the New York mail planes. 
This will necessitate the lighting of that section of the South- 
ern route between Atlanta and Jacksonville, 287 mi., be- 
cause during the winter months planes will leave Jacksonville 
for Atlanta after sunset. 

Aceording to its contract with the Post Office Department, 
Piteairn Aviation, Inc., will place five airplanes on the south- 
ern service, making a total of at least thirteen Pitcairn Mail 
wings operating on the New York to Florida service, and 
bringing the far south within fifteen hours of New York City. 





English and French Lines Reduce 
Rates for the London-Paris Trip 


OTH THE French and English companies operating the 
airlines between London and Paris have adapted second 
class air travel service as well as reducing the fare for first 
class service, according to a report to the Department of 
Commerce from the Automotive Trade Commissioner at Paris, 
H. H. Kelly. 

The new second-class fare is 465 frances (about $18.50) 
one way, or 930 frances round-trip, and approximates closely 
the first-class railroad and boat fare between the two capitals. 
The new first-class fare is 600 francs (about $24). The rate 
hitherto in effect has been 750 franes one way (about $30). 

It is expected that these new rates will stimulate air traffic, 
which it is said has been kept down by the high rates. The 
chief difference between the first-class and second-class ser- 
vices will be that the latter will have a schedule calling for 
departures early in the morning, and will use slightly smaller 
planes. 

For example, the first-class passengers on the French com- 
pany’s line may travel in “restaurant planes” with the price 
of luncheon included in their fare, while the second-class 
passengers will use ordinary planes with a capacity of 10 
to 12 persons. The British air line will have three-engine 
machines for first-class service and two-engine ones for se- 
cond. 





Naval Reserve Air Proficiency 
Trophy Donated by Guggenheim 


A BRONZE plaque, known as the Noel Davis trophy, was 
recently donated by Harry F. Guggenheim, president of 
the Daniel Guggenheim Fund, for presentation to the Avia- 
tion Division of the Naval Reserve attaining the highest pro- 
ficiency. It has been presented to the Third Division of the 
VT-30 Squadron, of Philadelphia, Pa., which is commanded 
by Lieut. Comdr. R. S. Hedtler, United States Naval Reserve, 
for the highest marks attained during the fiscal year 1927. 
This trophy was named in honor of Lieut. Comdr. Noel 
Davis, U.S.N.R., who was killed last spring in an airplane 
erash while making test flights preparatory to a New York 
to Paris flight. ; 
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Khes from 


Washington to Mexico City 


Makes 2,031 Mi. Non-Stop Flight Between Capitals in 27 Hr. 10 Min 
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~O* THE afternoon of Dee. 14, 1927 after a non-stop 
flight from Washington, D. C. to Mexico City, Mex., 

a distance of 2,031 mi., Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
landed before a vast audience. Leaving Bolling Field, 
Washington, D. C., at noon Dee. 13 the flier fol- 
lowed a eross country course striking the Gulf of Mexico 
near Galveston, Tex. He then followed the shore down the 
coast to Tampico, Mex. where he cut inland to Valbuena 
Aviation Field outside of Mexico City. The demonstration 
upon his arrival at the field and in Mexico City rivals those 
which he received in Europe and the United States. 

Colonel Lindbergh took off in the Spirit of St. Louis, the 
famous Ryan monoplane powered with a Wright Whirlwind 
engine, with a full load weighing 4,750 lb. including 368 gal. 
of gasoline and 15 gal. of oil. His flight took 27 hr. 10 min. 
or approximately six hours less than his time from New 
York to Paris. With his trans-continental flights, the trans- 
Atlantic flight, and the recently completed Good Will Tour 
of the United States it is estimated that the Spirit of St. 
Louis has traveled over 40,000 mi. The Wright Whirlwind 
engine has been overhauled only once since it was first in- 
stalled in the plane and that was after it had traveled over 
36,000 mi. 


Makes Run of About 2.500 Ft. 


The take off at Bolling Field was witnessed by a small 
crowd. Among those present were F. Trubee Davison, as- 
sistant secretary of War for aviation and Maj. Harvey B. 
Burwell, commandant of Bolling Field. Colonel Lindbergh had 
spent the night before his trip at the home of Capt. Emory 
Land, U.S.N. and in the morning motored over to the field 
with him. There, Staff Sergeant Roy Hooe of the 65th Aero 
Squadron, Army Air Corps, was preparing the Spirit of 
St. Louis for its long flight. The night before and that morn- 
ing it had rained leaving the field quite muddy. After a 


consultation over the weather reports and an inspection of 


The “Spirit of St. Louis” being 

prepared at Bolling Field, just 

before the start of the flight to 
Mexico. 


the field Lindbergh decided to take off. The weather forecast 
predicted some rain and fog along the route and due to the 
muddy condition of the field it was doubtful for a time if he 
could get off with that load. After a run estimated to be 
almost 2,500 ft. he got off clearing the trees at the end of the 
field. He then circled above the field and started off escorted 
by eight planes, four belonging to the Army, three to the 
Navy, and one to the Department of Commerce. 


Flew Blind Some of the Time 


According to Lindbergh this trip was in some ways the 
most interesting flight he has ever made. He flew blind mueb 


of the time and in one instance he was completely lost. There | 


was some haze at the start and as the sun set at about 5:4 
P.M. he had to fly blind until about 10 o’clock when the 
moon came up. Until then he was flying almost completely 
with his instruments. He soon picked up the Gulf of Mexie 
and followed the white line of the surf, though he often los 
this and flew blind until he picked it up again. Compare 
with Lindbergh’s trans-Atlantie flight the night was exception 
ally long; flying to Paris he traveled from west to east and 
was in darkness only about five hours. On this flight he flew 
in darkness about 1314 hr. and consequently had to fly by 
his instruments a great part of the time. Lindberg! has 
stated that he oriented himself at Tampico, Mex. by the oil 
tanks at the city and then set a compass course for Mexie 
City. After traveling inland through the clouds he became 
lost and it was not until he saw a sign on a hotel at Toluct 
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that he located himself again. A short time later he was met 
by a number of planes of the Mexican Army and was led to 
the field near Mexico City. 

At the field he was met by the crowd who had been waiting 
in the hot sun for about three hours. In an official box set 
up against the wall of a hangar President Calles, Dwight 
Morrow, U. §S. Ambassador to Mexico and Will Rogers 
awaited Colonel Lindbergh. With them was Secretary Alan 
Winslow, the first American officer to bring down a German 
airplane during the war. There were also a number of other 
officials including Gen. Alvaro Obregon. The crowd had been 
impatient and often cheered when it was rumored that the 
Spirit of St. Louis was on the horizon. Once the crowd was 
fooled completely when a Fairchild monoplane landed, com- 
ing from Tampico. Upon the arrival of Lindbergh there was 
great excitement and soldiers and policemen were detailed to 
keep order. A number of motorcycles kept circling the plane 
after it had landed to keep the crowd away. Ambassador Mor- 
row and Will Rogers went over to greet the pilot and were 
almost run over by the motorcycles. While the plane was being 
pushed into a hangar Colonel Lindbergh went over to the 
official box to meet President Calles. Later the party went 
by automobile to the American Embassy. Their path was 
strewn with flowers as they traveled through the streets. The 
day was a legal holiday in Mexico City, the first legal holiday 
ever ordered in the honor of an American. 

It is understood at the time of this writing that Colonel 
Lindbergh will continue on his Good Will Tour with the 
Spirit of St. Louis to Central America and Panama. He will 
then return to the United States by way of Cuba. 





Residents of Scarsdale, N. Y., Seek 


To Prevent Air Firm’s Operations 


EGAL ACTION to prevent flights from the field of 

Atlantic Airways, Inc., Eaglerock distributor at Wilmot 
Road, New Rochelle, N. Y., recently was taken by residents 
of Searsdale located near the field. 

One report had it that pilots of the Atlantic Airways were 
suspected of bootlegging hot dogs into the Searsdale resi- 
dential district in violation of a recent ordinance passed to 
bar vendors of this national delicacy. Scarsdale has a zoning 
lew which bars business from the residential section but per- 
mits educational institutions. 

The airplane objectors proceeded on the theory that Atlantic 
Airways was operating a business but were beaten in the legal 
proceedings, it is reported, by the counterclaim that the field 
operations were of an educational nature. 





Canadian Vickers, Ltd., to Produce 


Fairchild Monoplanes in Canada 


‘THE CANADIAN Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., Car. is 

to manufacture under license the Fairchild “all purpose” 
cabin monoplane. This plane, which was described in detail 
in the Aug. 15, 1927 issue of AvIATION, is an externally 
braced cabin monoplane seating four passengers in addition 
to the pilot. All contracts have been signed, and Mr. Foster, 
of the Vickers Company, was recently at the Fairchild plant 
at Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. to obtain all information needed 
for the manufacture of these planes. All material is being 
supplied by the Fairchild Airplane Corp., so that actual work 
ean be started without delay. Vickers, Ltd. has already re- 
ceived an order from the National Defence of Canada for 
six monoplanes. 
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Nicholas-Beazley Takes Over 
The Distribution of Safety Belts 


HE NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY Airplane Co., of Marshall, 
Mo., has taken over the complete distribution of safety 
belts of the Hide Leather and Belting Co., according to a 
statement made by Russell Nicholas, president of the Nicho- 
las-Beazley Co. This is stated to make the Nicholas-Beazley 
Co. the largest distributors of safety belts in America and 
this firm is selling safety belts to a great many American 
manufacturers. 

Safety belts are manufactured in two grades, the regular 
Government Specification Belts with Government Specification 
Buckle, and also a regular Commercial Grade Belt with com- 
mercial type Buckle, such as is used by commercial manufac- 
turers. 

In addition to contracting for the entire output of this 
Safety Belt Company, for the Nicholas-Beazley Company has 
also taken over the entire output of a dope factory and are 
distributing two grades of nitrate dope, a high powered dope 
of unusual covering power and a lower priced commercial 
grade. Dope sales have been at the rate of several carloads 
per month, according to Derek White who has charge of sales 
and advertising for the Nicholas-Beazley Company. 











| An Automatic Ticket Seller 














One of the large airplane companies in Germany now sells 
flight tickets through the automat, where one, wishing to 
take a flight, inserts his coins and receives a ticket for the 
flight. It ‘has been found that the sale of tickets in this 
manner saves much time and trouble. 
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State and Federal Rights 


Massachusetts Tests Right to Refuse to Recognize a Federal Piloting 


License Within its Boundaries 


By DANIEL ROCHFORD 


OWN IN the little town of Barnstable on Cape Cod in 
the First District Court of Massachusetts one of the 
most important legal questions affecting aviation in 

America today is in the process of being answered. That 
question is whether a State can refuse to allow a pilot hold- 
ing a Federal license to operate within its boundaries. 


After a two and one half hour court argument on Dee. 2 
Judge F. C. Swift threw up kis hands and asked the parties 
to the legal action which raises the question, to submit briefs 
by Jan. 6 next, after which he will make his decision. 


A Boston man had been arrested for operating an aircraft 
after his right to operate aircraft in Massachusetts was sus- 
pended by the Reg- 
istrar of Motor 
Vehicles. The State 
is prosecuting him 
despite his defense 
that he held, at the 
time he flew the 
plane complained 
of, a Federal pilot- 
ing license, which 
he claims, the State 
cannot suspend. 

The facts of the 
ease briefly are 
these. Henry Lar- 
kin, a youngster in 
his middle twenties, 
flew a condemned 
airplane at the 
Boston Airport last 
spring after  re- 
peated warnings 
not to do so. Hence 
his right to operate 
aircraft was sus- 
pended. The Federal aircraft regulations were then just 
coming into effect. He applied for license, took his tests, 
passed them, and was granted a piloting license early this 


Robert L. O’Brien, Jr., Massachusetts 
aircraft inspector. 


summer. The State protested granting this license but due 
to confusion in the Department of Commerce aircraft offices 
at that time, no satisfactory reply was made by the Federal 
to the State government. From personal talk with the Fed- 
eral authorities the writer learned that Larkin explained that 
he was the victim of prejudice on the part of the State au- 
thorities and so got his license in spite of their protests. 


Soon after this Larkin was flying a seaplane of his own 
on the south shore of Cape Cod. On. Aug. 29 while flying 
from Onset to Mashpee he came up to a Curtiss Seagull be- 
ing flown by pilot Harold G. Crowley of Winthrop. The 





story as gathered from talking with Crowley and men who 
rescued the two pilots afterwards, was that Larkin came 
abreast of Crowley’s right wing and then suddenly dipped 
his left wing as though to dive down under Crowley. It 
was a rather thick day and the two planes were not more 
than 300 ft. above the water. 

What happened then is a matter for conjecture. Crowley 
thinks Larkin’s plane got in his propeller wash and tossed 
up against his tail. At any rate Larkin went down out of 
control into the water, wrecking his plane and seriously in- 
juring himself. Crowley felt the smash and his controls 
wouldn’t respond and he settled easily to the water with the 
tail of his plane almost broken off. 

But the accident brought State Aircraft Inspector Robert 
L. O’Brien flying to the scene from Boston. The writer hap- 
pened to accompany him. Larkin’s condition was so critical 
that his trial was postponed until Nov. 30. 

That day O’Brien, who has studied law and is about to take 
his examinations for admission to the bar, was to fly to 
Barnstable from Boston to prosecute Larkin. For the first 
time in Cape Cod history a court was “delayed by fog”. For 
O’Brien couldn’t get through from Boston and Deputy Motor 
Vehicle Inspector Charles Dimond of the Hyannis office asked 
a continuance until the next morning which Judge Swift 
granted. 


Federal Government Not Active in Case 


Larkin was represented by an uncle. The Massachusetts 
aircraft law, found in Chapter 90 of the General Laws be- 
ginning at section 35, provides that pilots must be licensed 
by the State with certain exceptions. Section 41 (Acts 1925, 
section 189) says “No such license shall be required of any 
person licensed by competent Federal authority”. On this 
Larkin bases his defence. 

Section 49 reads, “The registrar may suspend, or after 
due hearing, revoke, a pilot’s license ..... upon the use by 
the pilot of an unregistered aircraft.” ete. This was the rea- 
son for the suspension of Larkin’s right to fly as pointed 
out above. 

The Federal government is not active in the present case. 
[f Larkin wins, the State has no further recourse except the 
legislature. However a bill is already drawn for the present 
session of the legislature to give the Registrar of Motor Ve- 
hicles this power to suspend all piloting licenses for cause. 
Hence Registrar Goodwin feels that it is not material whether 
the case is won or not. 

If Larkin wins the decision, then the whole matter will 
await a future prosecution after the State laws are changed 
to specifically allow such suspensions which, on appeal, will 
raise this same question whether a State can refuse to recog- 
nize the Federal piloting license, or can suspend its authority 
in that state. 

If Larkin loses, we understand, he will appeal. The ques- 
tion is one of conflict of laws involving a problem that a2 
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Federal and perhaps the Supreme Court may have to pass 
upon to settle. 

The writer has talked with Maj. Clarence Young of the 
Federal aircraft forces and he has assured Massachusetts of 
the Department of Commerce’s cooperation in aircraft cases 
in the future. Federal Inspector Winthrop O. Sargent, now 
assigned to Massachusetts, is a happy appointment as regards 
any confusion or conflict in regulations. He formerly was a 
State Inspector and handled western Massachusetts for Reg- 
istrar Goodwin while O’Brien handled the eastern part of the 
state. 


Sargent “refused to meddle” in the Larkin trial, not even 
attending it. Apparently the Department of Commerce will 
await the action of the lower court. Assistant Secretary Mac- 
Cracken has said 
publicly that the 
Federal regulations 
are only to cover 
{nter-state flying. 
And recently when 
a Gloucester man 
fell twice into the 
bay trying to fly 
an unlicensed 
plane, he himself 
having no piloting 
license, Inspector 
Sargent kept away 
from the case say- 
ing it was not a 
subject for the 
Federal inspector. 

Of course there 
is a great deal of 
flying just within 
Massachusetts. It 
is the feeling of the 





Winthrop O. Sargent, Federal aircraft 


- State authorities 
pe that they should be 
able to control this. The Federal government does 


not deny the reason of this. Yet the question of suspending 
a Federal piloting license goes beyond purely intra-state fly- 
ing. The writer sees no reason why a mail pilot coming in 
from out of the State could not have his license suspended 
for cause and so be unable legally to fly into or out of the 
state. The effect of this power could not be limited merely 
because a flight carried a man beyond the bounds of the state. 
Chances of the state’s wishes again being ignored, as in 
the Larkin license, are unlikely of repetition. The state now 
receives the piloting license records from Washington as they 
are granted and every possible cooperation in the work of 
regulation. However O’Brien feels every holder of a Federal 
license who expects to fly in Massachusetts, should apply for 
a state license too. He would give this gratis to holders of 
Federal licenses. Of course at present a state license costs 
a mazt $5. whereas the Federal license is gratis. But this is 
a detail which can be settled. However the law case is not 
so easily disposed of. The whole country, or at least the 
aviation forces of the country should watch the results of the 
decision of next January and the events which follow it. 





Please Note 


THE INDEX to volume XXIII of Aviation, July to De- 

cember, 1927, is now ready for distribution. A copy of 
this index will be mailed upon request. Address circulation 
manager, c/o AvIATION, 250 West 57th Street, New York City. 
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Europe to South America Air 


Mail Service to Start in January 


‘THE DEPARTMENT of Commerce has stated that accord- 

ing to plans being made by a French company in Mon- 
tevidio, air mail service between Europe and South America 
will be started in January. 

The Department’s statement follows: 

Air mail service between Europe and South America by 
the Cia. General de Empresas Aeronautics, Lineas Latecore 
(French aid company) in Montevideo, will be started in Jan- 
uary, reports Commercial Attache C. C. Brooks. 

The mails are planned at first to be carried by seaplanes, 
land planes and steamships but the operators are said to 
hope to be able, after a short time, to éstablish an all-air 
route between terminals. 

The tentative time schedule between Paris and Buenos 
Aires is as follows: By land plane from Paris to Cassa 
Blanca. 13 hours; Casa Blanea to Saint Louis, Senegal, 114 
days; Saint Louis to Cape Verde Island by seaplane, 314 hr.: 
Cave Verde to Fernando do Noronha by special mail boat 
three days: Fernando do Noronha via Recife to Pernambuce 
hv seaplane, five hours; Pernambuco to Rio de Janeiro. 14 
Rio de Janeiro to Montevideo, 14 hr.; Montevideo te 
Rnenos Aires, one hour. The route, measuring 7,700 mi., iv 
said to be the longest air line in the world. 


hr. F 





Veteran Railway Mail Clerk Files 
First Air Mail Clerk Application 


ALTER O. Tuchfarber of Olathe, Kan., and a railway 
mail clerk for the past 22 years, has the distinction of 
being the first to make application as an air mail clerk. His 
application was received recently by Second Assistant Post- 
master General W. Irving Glover, in immediate charge of 
Air Mail Service. 

“Anticipating the time when air mail will be distributed 
en route,’ says Tuchfarber in his application to the De- 
partment, “I wish to offer myself as a candidate for air mail 
clerk.” 

While air mail, at present, is not distributed en route, the 
great strides that have been made in this service make it 
possible that in the near future air mail clerks will be em- 
ployed for such duty. In such event, Tuchfarber’s applica- 
tion will receive due consideration by the Department. 





Ryan Brougham is Used to Carry 
First Mail Over Alaskan Route 


RYAN Brougham manufactured by the B. F. Mahoney 

Aireraft Corp. of San Diego, Calif., and piloted by 
Andrew Cruickshank, a San Diego pilot, carried the first sack 
of airmail in the new Alaskan service established between 
Mayo, Whitehorse, and Dawson, according to a letter re- 
ceived by the Mahoney Company. 

The Alaskan government has permitted the Yukon Air- 
ways and Exploration Company to print a special 25-cent 
air mail stamp which is the postage required for all letters 
carried by airplane between Mayo and Dawson. 

Mr. Cruickshank reported that his air mail flight of 555 
mi. from Mayo to Dawson via Whitehorse was made in 4 
hr. and 30 min. in a temperature averaging 20 deg. below 
zero. The same trip, he asserted would require 14 days by 
stage or 18 days by dog sled. 
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Rear quarter view of a Vought “Corsair” taxiing on the 





water before taking off. 





The Vought “Corsair” 


Navy Tests Show Production Type to Have a Better Performance 


Than First Experimental Planes 


HE FIRST “Corsair” to come off the production line 
T at the Chance Vought Corp. plant in Long Island City, 
New York, was delivered to the Naval Air Station at 
Rockaway, N. Y., recently and was put through the trials and 
tests required by the Navy Department. It was flown by 
Lieut. John W. Iseman, U.S.N., commanding officer of the Air 
Station and by Lieut. Louis A. Haase, U.S.N., naval inspec- 
tor at the Chance Vought factory. The plane easily surpassed 
all test requirements. The “Corsair’s” remarkable flying char- 
acteristics were well demonstrated and the new plane showed 
an even better performance than the first experimental planes. 
It repeatedly took off in five seconds, a record for a fully 


loaded service seaplane. 


Has Superior Characteristics 


It is claimed that these flight tests showed the production 
type “Corsairs” to have characteristics even superior to the 
original planes of this type, one of which, within 
period, established four World’s seaplane records without 
special grooming and after being in active test service for 
over six months. These records had been previously held by 
France and Italy with specially prepared planes, and were 
beaten by wide margins by the Vought plane. The “Cor- 
sair’s” record breaking performances are all the more strik- 
ing as a stock plane and engine was used without super- 
charging. 

The military performance of this new “Corsair” airplane 
*s claimed to be superior to all other planes of its type, and 


a short 





according to official records, its all-around performance at 
service altitudes even exceeds that of the service type single- 
place pursuit planes of the Army and Navy, including the 
latest Navy experimental fighters. To quote a high ranking 
Naval Officer, “The Vought ‘Corsair’ about the Pratt & Whit- 
ney ‘Wasp’ engine is something of a revelation. Its official 
performance as a two-seater with 500 pounds more useful 
load than the single-seaters, shows only a half dozen miles 
of inferior high speed at sea-level, whereas in point of climb, 





The first production-type Vought “Corsair” at the Rockeway 
Naval Air Station for Navy Department acceptance tes/s. 
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ceiling, maneuverability and altitude performance including 
speed at altitude, it is superior to the single-seaters.” 


The “Corsair” is one of the world’s most versatile airplanes. 
It includes many novel military ideas, including the location 
of machine guns remote from the cockpit so arranged that 
bullets do not fire through the propeller blades. Interchange- 
able landing gear of either the land or water type may be 
fitted to the “Corsair”, and later it is to be supplied with 
amphibian type gear. Arresting gear is provided for land- 
ing on the decks of the new aircraft carriers U.S.S. “Sara- 





Side view of the Vought “Corsair” ‘high-performance ob- 
servation-fighting plane. 


toga” and “Lexington”, and it may be catapulted from the 
battleships and eruisers. Radio is provided for observation 
purposes, and being extremely maneuverable and possessing 
remarkable performance, with its armament, the “Corsair” 
is deemed well able to take care of itself in its Naval assign- 
ment. Due to the inherent efficiency of the plane and the 
Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” engine installation around which 
the “Corsair” was designed, the plane is also an excellent high- 
speed cross-country type. 7 

The Chanee Vought Corp., builder of the “Corsair”, is one 
of the oldest and largest manufacturers of aircraft in the 
country. A large quantity of these planes are being built 
for use throughout the U. S. Naval and Marine Corps Air 
Services. Chance M. Vought, the head of the company, is 
one of the country’s oldest fliers, being a protege of the 
Wright Brothers. 


Example of Vought Leadership 


The production of the “Corsair” is but one example of the 
leadership of Vought in the aireraft field. The first Vought 
product, the VE-7 training plane produced in 1918, had such 
excellent characteristics that many of them are still in ser- 
viee. Likewise, each of the other succeeding models down 
through the famous Vought UO series have each, because of 
their splendid flying characteristics and outstanding perfor- 
mances, enjoyed a long popularity and vogue among service 
pilots. The Vought company was the first to adopt air- 
cooled engines exclusively for its planes, which foresight has 
been dramatically verified by the recent long distance flights. 
Chance Vought was closely connected with the development 
ot the “Wasp” air-cooled engine; the Navy Department, 
Chance Vought Corp., and Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 
having worked in close cooperation on what was one of the 
frst real airplane projects in which the engine and the plane 
were really designed and built for each other to meet the 
Speci:| requirements of one of the Navy’s most important 
materiel problems. 
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Embry-Riddle Co., to Use Waco 
Planes on New Air Mail Route 


ITH THE recent inauguration of the Chicago-Cincinnati 

‘ eontract air mail line, the Embry-Riddle Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, O., stepped into the ranks of air line operators, car- 
rying mail, passengers and express. 

Recently the postoffice department granted the company 
the contract on its bid of $1.47 a pound. It is believed the 
mail will eventually be of considerable volume since Cin- 
einnati is the gateway of the South, and admirably situated 
to handle all of the South’s mail bound for the North and 
West. 


Waco planes with Whirlwind engines will be used in the 
transportation of the mail, and a Ryan Brougham used in 
passenger traffic throughout the winter. After the first news- 
paper announcement of the opening of the line, reservations 
were made on the line at the tentative price of $30 or $35 
fare one way. 

The schedule as worked out for the winter months is claimed 
to be exceptionally good for passenger travel between 
Chicago, Indianapolis and Cincinnati. The plane leaves 
Chicago just after the arrival of the east bound transconti- 
uental plane, or at about 7 o’clock, Eastern Standard time, 
which is the time on which Cincinnati operates. This would 
enable the Chicago business man to arrive in Cincinnati in 
time for the opening of the business day, and would give him 
six hours in the Ohio city. The planes will leave Cincinnati 
at about 3 o’clock during the winter months and reach Chicago 
three hours later. This trip takes the place of an overnight 
journey by train. 





Consolidate Work of Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


RECENT report from the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 

mestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce states 
that all aeronautics work of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has been consolidated in the Communica- 
tions Section of the Transportation Division. The collection 
and dissemination of information or aeronautics in foreign 
countries will be continued and the sales promotion work for- 
merly done in the Automotive Division will be cone by the 
same personnel in the Transportation Division. It is ex- 
pected that the combining of all aeronautics work will make 
possible better service to all interested Americans. Every ef- 
fort will be made promptly to supply information and any 
other possible assistance to exporters of aircraft equipment 
and those in need of information on developments in foreign 
countries. 





Navy Issues Monthly Chart on 
Weather over North Atlantic 


(THE HYDROGRAPHIC Office of the Department of the 

Navy recently prepared the first pilot chart of the upper 
air dealing with the meteorlogical conditions over the North 
Atlantic. The chart which sets out the best course to be 


followed by trans-Atlantic fliers for the month of December, 
is the initial aviation navigation chart to be prepared for 
regular issue by the Hydrographic Office and others will fol- 
low each month. The data appearing in the chart is based: 
on observations of the United States Weather Bureau. 
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Aviation Insurance 





Some Instructive Information on this Important Subject Given 


In Question and Answer Form 


By C. C. VICKREY 


HAT GENERAL questions pertaining to airplane 
flights are on all applications for life insurance? 
(a) Have you ever engaged in any form of aviation? 

(b) Do you contemplate engaging in any form of aviation? 

Does a life insurance policy cover flights made as a pas- 
senger ? 

Fifty of the leading life insurance companies have answered 
this as to passengers by going on record as placing no re- 
striction on participation in air travel. Policies in other 
companies will also cover passenger flights unless there is a 
clause contained therein, specifically exempting such liabili- 
ty, or, unless the policy-holder made false statements on his 
application for the insurance concerning his past and con- 
templated aerial activities. This last would be a simple 
breach of contract, since the application forms a part of the 
life insurance policy, and, in the event of an aviation fatality, 
the insurance company could contest payment. The burden 
of proof would be on the company. 

Does an accident policy cover flights made as a passenger? 

Most companies state in their accident policies that the 
policy holder is covered only while “riding as a passenger in 
a licensed airplane, operated by a licensed pilot, upon a reg- 
ular route between established airports.” Unless the policy 
specifically restricts or excludes airplane flights, with some 
such clause as above, the policy is binding. 

The same point about breach of contract as to statements 
made in the application also applies. 

Does a life insurance policy already in force cover anyone 
who changes his occupation and becomes a pilot, or flies as 
@ passenger? 

Yes, unless specifically excluded by a clause in the policy. 
However, with most companies this exclusion clause will not 
restrict your flying after the first two years. Breach of con- 
tracts as to statements made in the application again applies. 

Does Government life insurance cover airplane flights? 

Yes. No restrictions whatever. 

Will life insurance companies accept those who make fre- 
quent passenger flights? 

Some companies will. They usually demand full infor- 
mation as to the nature and frequency of the flights. If only 
oceasional flights are made, no extra premium is charged. 
Five or six flights a year, or more, will generally involve 
the payment of an extra premium according to the present 
practice of most companies. 

Will accident insurance companies accept those who make 
frequent passenger flights? 

Yes, subject to the commercial flying restrictions mentioned 
in answer to question No. 3. 

Can an accident policy be taken out to cover a particular 
passenger flight? 

Yes. Rate is $5. per $5,000. 

Can personal accident policies be obtained by pilots? 


Yes. Full information must be furnished, and a special 
rate is then quoted. 

Will life insurance companies accept pilots? 

Yes. Many companies now accept pilots, but charge an 
extra premium. 

Can a life insurance policy be taken out to cover the pilot 
on a particular flight, or series of flights? 

Yes. The Guggenheim Foundation took out such a policy 
covering Lindbergh on his tour of the country. 

How much is the extra premium charged by life insurance 
companies in the ease of pilots? 

The extra premium usually runs between $10. and $25. 
per year for each $1,000 of life insurance. For example, at 
age 30, the average annual rate for Ordinary Life would be 
around $17. plus the surcharge for pilots of $10. to $25, 
bringing the total cost to from $27. to $42. per $1000. 

Is this extra premium caneellable upon discontinuing fly- 
ing? 

With most companies it is. If this point is not covered 
by a clause in the policy, an amendment can be obtained from 
the company covering this contingency. 

Is this extra premium for pilots ever refunded for the 
years when no flights are made by the policy holder? 

Yes. Some companies will issue such a clause to aviators 
who make only occasional flights. 








The New Pilot 
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Lieut. Oscar Omdal who has been selected by Mrs. Frances 
Wilson Grayson to pilot her Sikorsky amphibian “The Dawn 
on a@ trans-Atlantic flight to be attempted in the near futurt. 
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What special information is required of pilots by life’ in- 
surance companies before quoting rates? 

A special form, in addition to the usual application; is re- 
quired. This form requires full information as to total num- 
ber of flying hours, flying hours last twelve months, year when 
licensed, date of last flight, type of plane, duration of flights, 
stunt flying, test flights, accidents, hazardous enterprises con- 
templated, and in special cases, even further information. 

Can life insurance policies be issued subject to approval? 

Policies may be issued on thirty days’ approval, but are 
not in force until the first premium is paid. 

Is there any limit as to the amount of life insurance avia- 
tors can obtain? 

No, provided your financial standing warrants the amount. 
Many companies specify a limit of $10,000 but by applying 
to other companies, additional insurance may be obtained. 
Mr. Fokker carries over $2,000,000 of life insurance. 

Can a group policy be obtained covering all the pilots em- 
ployed by any one company? 

Yes. One air transport company has a policy covering 
all their pilots for $40,000 each. 

Can money be borrowed on a life insurance policy? 

All life insurance policies, except term contracts, have a 
eash or loan value after a period of from one to three years. 
The amounts borrowable are shown in a table contained in 
the policy. 

Does the “Double Indemnity” life insurance clause cover 
aviation accidents? 

Yes, unless such accidents are specifically exempted by a 
clause in the policy. 

Does the “Total Disability” clause cover aviation accidents? 

Yes, unless specifically exempted by a clause in the policy. 
Most companies are now putting such an exemption in their 
new “Total Disability” clause. 

Do any life insurance policies exclude full payment in the 
event of death due to military or naval service in time of war? 

Yes. A few of the smaller companies specify that only 
the premiums actually paid, and not the full amount of the 
policy, will be paid in the event of death in time of war due 
to Military or Naval Service. 

What is the best procedure to follow in taking out life 
insurance covering flights? 

Have an experienced insurance broker or agent submit the 
full information (see question No. 15) in your case to the 
different life companies insuring aviators. From the quo- 
tations received, you can then readily decide on the company, 
or companies, you wish to insure with. Next arrange with 
your broker or agent for a medical examination and for the 
filling out of the necessary application. You can then pay the 
first premium and have the insurance in effect immediately, 
provided you are acceptable to the company. Or, you can 
have the policy issued on approval. Then after reading it 
over, and satisfying yourself that none of the clauses 
work to. your particular disadvantage, you can have 
the policy put in foree any time within thirty days by paying 
the first premium. 





Aluminum Alloy Called Neonaleum 
Developed by German Metallurgist 


I" WAS recently reported that Dr. Max Wurmbach, who 

oceupies the chair of metallurgy at the University of 
Munich has developed a new aluminum alloy that weighs no 
more than aluminum and ean be melted and moulded without 
losing its strength. It is said that the strength of the alloy, 
ealled “neonaleum”, is not effected by temperatures up to 
300 deg. 
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New French Three Engined Metal 
Plane is of Interesting Design 


(THE SOCIETE pour la Construction d’Avion Metallique 

or “Avimeta” which is located at Courbevoie, Franee, 
recently finished a three engined transport plane (A.V.ML 
132) built entirely of metal. The company claims that this 
is the first all metal transport plane to be built in Franee. 
The metal used is “Alferium” a light aluminum alloy similar 
to our duralumin and brought out by the Establissements 


7 


4 








Side view of the Avimeta (A.V.M. 132) 


Schneider. In general arrangement the plane somewhat re- 
sembles our own three engined monoplanes, with the import~ 
ant exception that the wing is divided in two parts, and that 
the cantilever structure is reinforced by struts which run from 
the bottom of the fuselage to a point over the outboard en- 
gines. The ailerons are also worthy of note as they extend 
the whole length of the wing. 

The controls are direct through push and pull rods and 
the surfaces are unbalanced. The vertical stabilizer is ad- 
justable in flight, but the horizontal stabilizer apparently 
can only be adjusted on the ground. A rubber ring type of 
shock absorber is used. Three air cooled nine cylinder Salm- 
son type 9AB engines are used. These develop 230 hp 
There are gasoline tanks in the wings and also in the engine 
nacelles. The cabin is 12 ft. 914 in. long, 5 ft. 3 in. wide 
and 5 ft. 11 in. high. It is fitted out alternately as a single 
eabin with ten seats or as a double cabin with sleepmg 
accommodations. 


The following are dimensions of the plane. 


ED inihonceenssneersGecbsdebeenbatensasiandenda 72 ft. 
PEED drcvnckseedcsaecnsgpeendnedensonnsddnenceal 47 ft. 
PE A5t4s dRAADANAAAEDRN RMA DORE RACE 12 ft. 4 in. 
OU, inn 660000008 ssedsrdondaesianesoden 754 sq. ft. 
FE IED Sacnccincensscasensoureensgees 690 hp. 
We MD 6nsn coc ddesssindecndeccscnteabes 5,960 Th. 
We OE GID nino ccseccsasrsvcdsesdesenseves 353 Ik 
kg Peeeererrerr cre rrr Tyr rere rrr Ter 1820 Ih 
EE cio ne ddd dnddidedsadnsbeedabesas eben 2,650 Ih 
BE NE. cc accccacisndssteiesstendasaanaan 10,823 Th 
WHE PIE kcccccccsndsscccccnsss 14.35 lb. per sq. ft. 
PE ED nccdeccaccadesadactcadaee 15.68 Ib. per hp. 
FE MOE io cccccccncdaceccosesceesssneens 113 mp.h. 
CN CEE. .cccdntndesencensascennnes 105.7 m.p.h. 
Time to climb to 6,560 ft. (2,000 meters) ........ 19 min. 
GE 0k Ki caddcinndendsdécboubesoespensagenee 12,300 ft. 


Range at cruising speed ........-.eeceeeeceecees 
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Welding in Airplanes 


Abstracts From a Paper Presented by R. M. Mock at the 1927 Con- 


vention Of the International Acetylene Assn., held in Chicago 


are joined by welding, riveting or bolting. Welding will 

give a light joint that is cheap to produce and maintain 
and which in addition has been proven to be strong enough to 
be safe under all conditions. Today welding is confined only 
to certain portions of the airplane structure, though it is 
rapidly being adapted for nearly all other parts. Practi- 
eally all of the airplane manufacturers weld by the oxy- 
acetylene process and to the writer’s knowledge there is only 
one American manufacturer using are welding on a produc- 
tion basis. 

The superiority of metal over wood for airplane structures 
is now accepted and a metal fuselage is general practice 
today. One of the first metal fuselages was built in 1911 by 
Anthony H. G. Fokker using an all welded structure with 
wire cross bracing. The expensive and heavy fitting with 
the members and wires bolted to it was entirely eliminated. 
At the start Mr. Fokker met with considerable opposition 
and it was not until recent years that welding in aircraft 
has been generally accepted as good practice. And, even 
today welding is avoided in the primary structure by many 
manufacturers abroad and a few in this country. 

The first Fokker fuselage had the tubular members meet 
concentrically and butt welded together. There are many manu- 
facturers who object to closed sections for structural members 
and replace them by extruded angles, “I’s”, “T’s”, channels, 
etc. Others use light gage metal usually duralumin, built 
up into sections to give the required strength. With the 
latter type the covering is often stressed and therefore of 
wood or metal. On the German Dornier planes this construe- 
tion is used by having flanged channels placed longitudinally 
on the outside and at right angles to those on the inside. 


5 PRIMARY members of the metal airplane structure 





The fuselage of the Spirit of St. Louis built by the B. F. 


Mahoney Aircraft Corp. The truss is entirely of tubular 
members with no wire bracing. 


The result is a sheet subdivided into small rectangular areas. 

Round steel tubing, because of its strength under axial 
loads, has been adapted for aireraft construction extensively 
though some rectangular sections are used. Piteairn Avia- 
tion, Inc. has been quite successful with square section alloy 
steel tubing. The members are approximately one inch 
square with rounded corners. The structure is a normal truss 
employing square section tubing for longerons and some cross 
members, with round section tubing for most of the diagonals. 


It is claimed that this type of construction using square tubes 
is very economical as the cost of preparing and fitting the 
members for welding and assembly is materially reduced. 
The foregoing are exceptional cases as for standard prac- 
tice only round tubing is used. A few designers bolt or rivet 
the tubes together though the majority depend upon welding. 
When welding is avoided and rivets or bolts are used it is 
usually advantageous to employ duralumin because of its 
hghter weight. To successfully weld duralumin and still main- 
tain its structural strength would reduce the: weight of air- 





A portion of a Pitcairn fuselage using square section steel 
tubes welded together. 


plane structures considerably. Since this is not possible at 
this time, it is more economical to use welded steel tubing. 
It has been found that by riveting duralumin tubes together 
a reduction in weight of 25-30 per cent. over the welded steel 
fuselage can be obtained. The additional expense of riveting 
and special fittings does not warrant its use in commercial 
work except perhaps, on very large seale production. 


Wing With Welded Steel Spars 


In the structure of the airplane wing we have an entirely 
different problem. Because of the nature of the wing it 
must be almost flat and therefore cannot have a deep truss 
in the direction of the greatest loads (which are perpendicular 
to the plane of the wing). Similar to the fuselage, the wing 
structure is built both of trusses covered with fabric and 
taking no stress or with thin metal or plywood taking part 
ot the load. In the latter type the covering acts as a tube 
but unfortunately the fabrication is difficult and expensive. 
Most American commercial airplane wings are of wood 
though only recently wings have been developed with spars 
of steel tubing welded into a Warren truss. To these spars 
duralumin ribs are riveted. The U. S. Army Air Corps re 
cently received a heavy bomber using this type of wing. 
The plane is very similar to one built a few years ago with 
wooden wings and it was found that there is an appreciable 
difference in the weight of the wood and welded steel spars 
in favor of that of metal. At the Keystone Aireraft Corp. an 
experimental wing was recently completed for the Army Air 
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Corps having multi-spar construction. That is there were a 
nuinber of steel tubes running the length of the wing, as 
spars, and braced by a staggered lattice work of tubing 
welded between them. 

For the popular commercial planes the only steel now used 
for the wings is in the highly stressed parts such as the fit- 
tings, drag bracing, and those parts exposed to the air. In 
most cases these members are built up of.parts welded to- 
gether and heat treated before installation in the airplane. 
Sometimes the compression members between the spars are 
welded into a truss of tubes. The mounting for the hinges 
of the ailerons is often of welded steel tubing fastened to the 
spar fittings. 


Welded Steel Tail Surfaces Common 


The tail surfaces of the airplane are designed to withstand 
a greater load than that cn the wings and therefore they 
must be proportionately heavier. The structure of the tail 
is similar to that of wing using spars and ribs. It has been 
found most economical and is standard practice in this coun- 
try to build tail surfaces of welded steel tubing. The struc- 
ture usually consists of large diameter thin walled spars with 
ribs welded in place. Small diameter tubing forms the out- 
line of the surface and is welded to ribs of the same material 
or of sheet stampings perforated with lightening holes. 

Welding in the structure of the under carriage or landing 
gear of the airplane has been used for some time. This 
portion of the airplane structure which receives the hardest 
service, must be one of the most reliable. The landing gear 
may be built in parts, heat treated after welding and then 
assembled giving exceptionally high strength. The same is 


End view of an experimental multi-spar wing using welded 
steel tubes, built by the Keystone Aircraft Corp. 


possible for other units of the airplane structure such as 
tle tail skid and engine mount. As these parts often give 
the most trouble they are usually readily detachable which 
simplifies the installation after heat treatment. 

Another part of the airplane structure that in only recent 
years has been welded is the control system. In airplane de- 
sign the tendency is toward push rods or tubes replacing 
flexible eables. It has been found possible to weld a clevis 
to each end of a tube and link the clevis to the control 
mechanism. As the Army Air Corps specifies “there shall 
be no welds in the control system under tension whose failure 
would probably wreck the airplane” this is advantageous 
since the weld between the clevis and the tube is in shear, 
rather than in tension. 

The first welded fuselage (built by Mr. Fokker in 1911) 
was of the wire braced type. At first there was considerable 
difficulty with the wire bracing; high tensile strength wire 
was used and often with a factor of safety of 25 the wire 
would fail even in normal level flight. It was found that a 
great deal depends upon the material used for the wire brac- 
ing and in the way the wire is bent at the fitting. By re- 
placing the high tensile strength wire with a more flexible 
wire the problem was solved. Today Mr. Fokker is using 
the same type of structure braced with piano wire. Double 
wire bracing is now used with a single steel wire linked 
through the anchorage at each joint and connecting each end 
of the wire to the same turnbuckle. 
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Various methods of attaching the wire to the joint have 
been used. At first a plate was welded to each side of the joint 
with the male end of a turnbuckle pinned between them. 
‘his was replaced by a single plate in the angle of the joint 
with the female end of a turnbuckle slipped over the plate and 
finally replacing the wire by a tie-rod. The type of anchorage 





Left—a typical joint with anchorage for the attachment of 
a tie-rod or turnbuckle. Right—a joint in a Fokker fuselage 
with anchorage of steel tubing welded in place. 


that is used on Fokker planes is a small quadrant of tubing 
welded in the corner with the wire bracing linked through the 
quadrant. Mr. Fokker has suggested that a ring could be just 
as well welded into the corner making a terminal for the 
wire and at the same time reinforcing the joint. Most de- 
signers aside from Fokker who use a braced welded fuse- 
lage employ tie-rods for bracing rather than piano wire. 

With the use of tubing for aireraft construction it is only 
natural to have the tubes meet concentrically when a joint is 
being made. When there is no wire pull attached to the joint 
common practice is to have a plain butt joint though some 
designers prefer to have one or more reinforcing plates. A 
small plate is often welded on each side of the tubes or in 
the angle between the tubes. The latter, with the plate in 
the plane of axes of the tubes, is perhaps the simplest type 









Tail group of the American Eagle using welded steel tubing. 


of reinforcement and is adaptable for the attachment of 
wire bracing by drilling a hole in the reinforcing plate. This 
practice may be varied by cutting slot in each tube and having 
a plate go through the slot in the tubes, thus making provision 
for a fitting on the other side where the plate comes through. 
This is quite strong though the expense of cutting slots in 
the tubes does not always warrant its use. Another method 
is to wrap a piece of sheet metal around the joint and weld 
it into place. Still another practice in reinforcing welded joints 
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has been to have flat plates welded diagonally across the angle 
of each joint though away from the original weld. Often 
this plate is split at the ends having each end wrapped around 
part of the tube giving a greater length to the weld. This 





A typical joint in a Breese monoplane showing split and 
and gusseted tubing. 


is quite expensive and the cost may be somewhat reduced 
by having two light plates welded together in the middle 
rather than ‘split at the ends. This practice often has the 
disadvantage of having a weld between metals of different 
thickness, and in addition requires more labor in preparing 
the plates thus bringing up the cost. 

Sometimes at main junctions it has been advantageous to 
split the ends of the tubes and flatten them out. This flat 
portion, which is really part of one tube, can be used as a 
reinforcement for the joint by welding it to another tube. 
This type of joint was used on the Breese monoplane that 
was recently flown from California to Hawaii. 

The splicing of tubes is still another problem. There are 
two general types of splices used, one for joining tubes of 
the same diameter and the other for joining tubes of different 
diameter. A butt weld, reinforced in one way or another, 
is usually employed when joining tubes of the same di- 
ameter. Butt welds subject to direct tension or bending 
stresses are to be avoided unless the joint is reinforced. 
There are many methods of reinforcing butt welds, the most 
common of which is to insert a third tube inside of the two 
tubes to be joined. Other methods include welding plates 
of various sizes and shapes over the outside of a plain butt 
weld or by cutting a slot in the tubes and inserting a plate 
through the tubes and then welding them together. 

When the tubes are of different diameter it is often possible 
to telescope them, sliding one tube partly inside the other. 
The most common joint is the “fish-tail” in which the end 
of the outer tube, instead of being cut off square, is cut in 
the form of a “V” with the angle between the welds and the 
axis of the tubes not more than 30 deg. 

Beside the “fish-tail” type of joint just mentioned there 
are other methods of telescoping tubes. The outer tube may 





The fuselage of a Curtiss P-W-8 using tie-rods for bracing. 


be cut off perpendicular or at any angle to the axis of the 
tnbes. This puts the weld in shear and by decreasing the angie 
of the eut the length of the weld may be increased. Another 
method of telescoping is to have the outer tube cut off square, 
then split a short way down the tube through its axis and 
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one half removed. This produces a “stepped” weld with part 
of the weld parallel to the axis of the tubes. Still another 
method is to have holes in the outer tube and weld around the 
edge of the holes. These holes must be very large or the 
inner tube will not receive sufficient heat for the proper 
fusion the tubes. It is to be recommended that 
splices be made in the vicinity of a joint as the structure is 
more rigid at this point. Recent tests made in Germany 
(deseribed by Von A. Rechtlich in Zeitschrift fiir Flugtechnik 
und Motorluftschriffart for Sept. 14, 1927) indicate that a 
butt joint with plates welded to the outside is the most prae- 
tical under tension though it is somewhat heavier for small 
members. The tests were made with both experienced and 
inexperienced welders and it was found that with good weld- 
ers the plain butt joint is almost as good as the reinforced 
joint since the annealed area is less. A reinforced joint is 


between 


advised when the welder is inexperienced. When the tubes 
are telescoped, according to the report, the strongest pos- 
sible union is obtained when the outer tube is cut at angle 





A wing panel built by the Keystone Aircraft Corp. using 
spars built up of welded steel tubes and ribs of ‘riveted 
duralumin. 


to the axis of the tubes or preferably with end coming to a 
point, the angular cuts meeting a point, (a form of “fish- 
tail”). The other types require very precise fitting which 
is costly. The best splices, though not always the cheapest, 
are when the welds are long and at a small angle to the axis 
of the tubes. 

With the advent of welding and of tubing the possibilities 
of the aircraft designer were increased. It is now practical 
for a number of members to meet concentrically at one 
point, though there is some tendency to have too many mem- 
bers in the joint and thus reduce the strength of the asscmbly. 
By having welds overlap there often results at the joint 4 
easting of fused welding rod as well as an annealed joint. 

A common fault is to have large differences in the thick- 
1iess of the materials to be welded which besides being a poor 
design, results in a poor weld. The U. S. Army Air Corps 
has a few definite rules regarding the design of welded joints 
some of which have been quoted. It is usually desirable to 
lave welds under direct compression and shear due to bend- 
ing rather than under direct tension; tension due to bending, 
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or shear due to torsion. A weld in tension, the failure of 
which would probably wreck the airplane, is not permitted 
except under special conditions. 

A great deal depends upon the workmanship in the weld. 
All welds for aircraft must be perfect and some manufactur- 
ers impress this upon their employees by occasionally giving 
them rides in the airplanes they are building. Still, a thor- 
eugh method of inspection must be used. A fast weld is a 
good weld and if it is not imperfections are immediately ap- 
parent by openings or irregularities in the weld. A slowly 
made weld usually results in burning and irregularities. A 
joint may be inspected after welding and if the semi-circular 
markings are regular it is usually passed upon. An excellent 
method for inspecting welded joints has been employed in 
other fields. The inspector carries a torch which he holds 
about two or three inches from the joint heating the members 
te a dull red. The welded joint appears as a dark line in 
the heated red area. A defect is immediately apparent as a 
blow hole or imperfection in the weld, which should be dark, 
will “red up” indicating a defect. The inspector then melts 
the joint with his torch so that the faulty weld is marked. 


Most American Fuselages Welded 


Today metal is universally accepted as superior to wood 
for airplane fuselage construction and for the construction 
of larger airplane wings. In a recent analysis of commercial 
American airplanes now being produced it was found that 
§2 per cent. have welded steel fuselages and in most cases 
welded steel landing gears, ailerons and tail surfaces, besides 
many welded fittings. Though welding is confined to tubular 
members for the trusses, there is some tendency to use welded 
pressed sheeting. 

Welding is very economical for many reasons. It is so 
flexible that it allows almost unlimited possibilities in design 
besides being cheap in production. The time and cost to pro- 
duce a welded steel fuselage is very low; yet, producing a 
structure that is simple, light, and most of all safe. Fittings 
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Mlorizontal stabilizer of Fokker “Universal” built entirely of 


welded steel tubing. 


re reduced to a minimum and in most eases eliminated. By 
le use of jigs the assemblies can be made interchangeable 
nd still with very little effort and expense the design may be 
tered. This is especially applicable to experimental designs 
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Where the structure is constantly being rearranged. Besides 
being low in the cost of production, the maintenance and re- 


pair on a welded fuselage is very economical. Wire may be 
eliminated doing away with periodical adjustments. These 
parts are readily accessible and welding allows an engine 
mount that permits the engine being easily reached. Repairs 
are very cheap; after the failure of a member in a welded 
structure the tube may be cut out and a new member very 
easily welded into place. Welded joints are clean and easy 
to inspect and their appearance has some psychological ef- 
fect upon pilots and passengers. 

In case of an accident the welded type of structure is ex- 
ceptionally safe. The fuselage usually holds its general shape 
and though the tubes often bend the joints seldom fail. The 
shock is broken by the bending of the tubes rather than the 
splintering of wood members that are apt to catch fire. There 
are many pilots and passengers who owe their lives to the 
reliability of the welded fuselage structure. 

In conclusion it might be repeated that welding is now prac- 
tically confined to tubular members though there is some 
tendency towards building trusses of pressed sheeting. The 
advantages of welding are generally accepted and it is be- 
lieved that as larger airplanes are built, and every indication 
shows that this time is not far off, welding will be used in 
all of the major assemblies. And, as production on smaller 
airplanes is increased; welding will be in still greater use 
with the entire structure being heat treated after welding. 


Italy Reported Building Plane 
For Rome-N. Y. Non-Stop Flight 


T WAS recently reported that there is under construction 

in Italy an airplane that will attempt a non-stop flight from 
Rome to New York next spring. It is being built by Giani 
Caproni and is powered with engines developing a total of 
1000 hp. Caproni, it will be recalled, was the builder of the 
famous Caproni bombing planes. 

It was also reported that Italy is working on a number of 
commercial airplanes that can be readily converted into mili- 
tary craft. 








Pilots and Navigators Wanted 
By Company in Bombay, India 


HE AERONAUTICAL Chamber of Commerce of America 
reports that it is in receipt of advice that the Eastern 
Commercial Co., Nanjee Buildings, Elphinstone Circle, Bom- 
bay, India, will in the near future require the services of about 
20 pilots and navigators, and about 10 mechanics of broad 
experience, holding licenses of the Department of Commerce. 
Those interested should communicate direct with the Eastern 
Commercial Company for further details. 





Manufacturer Buys Majority of 


Stock and Changes Firm’s Name 


LYDE V. CESSNA, president of the Cessna-Roos Air- 
eraft Co., Wichita, Kan., has purchased a majority of 
the stock in the concern held by Victor Roos, secretary, and 
has changed the firm name to the Cessna Aircraft Co. Mr. 
Cessna purchased the stock when Mr. Roos found his business 
interests in Omaha, Neb., demanded too much of his atten- 
tion for him to continue indefinitely in his capacity as com- 
pany secretary. Mr. Roos, however, will retain his director- 
ship in the company. 
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Airplane Radio Sets 


An Outline of the Fundamental Principles of Radio Design as a 
Guide in the Purchase of Proper Equipment 


By LAWRENCE A. HYLAND 


Radio Engineer 


Article Four 


ment is an art in which the ordinary radio problems 

are complicated by the restrictions of weight and 
space. Definite ounces and inches replace the unlimited 
pounds and feet of the ground radio set builder. Only by 
the nicest arrangement of carefully designed parts is it pos- 
sible to combine compactness with efficiency. 

Certain fundamental design principles have been evolved 
during the ten years in which radio has been used extensively 
on aircraft. As a guide in the selection of proper equipment 
the more important of these principles will be outlined below. 

The aireraft engine furnishes the power by which the ra- 
dio generators are operated. Propellers, gears, batteries, ete. 
are merely coupling devices which connect the generator to 
the engine. The overall efficiency of the aircraft radio trans- 
mitter depends very largely on the correct choice of coup- 
ling between the radio generator and the main engine. Fur- 
ther, the adaptability of the transmitter to emergency com- 
munication is almost as much a function of the prime mover 
as it is of the generator. Hence the means for driving the 
generator deserves thoughtful study. 

In Fig. 1 the several methods of obtaining the coupling 
between generator and engine are shown. Each combination 
or device has been tried under service conditions for a period 
of years. The data in the chart represents practical perfor- 
mance. ‘ 


T's DESIGN and manufacture of aircraft radio equip- 


Wooden Propellers Have Poor Efficiency 


Wooden propellers are the cheapest in initial cost and 
weigh least. These good points are more than offset, how- 
ever, by very poor efficiency. Due to high speeds of rotation 
it ig nearly impossible to make a wooden propeller having 
an air resistance equivalent to less than one hundred pounds 
of dead weight. At least fifty pounds of this equivalent 
weight is unnecessary burden which soon eats up the difference 
in first cost between wooden propeller and other drive sys- 
tems. Also any type of fixed pitch propeller revolves at a 
rate depending on the speed of the air stream. As a result 
radio generators driven by wooden propellers have a consid- 
erable voltage variation. Alternating current machines have 
in addition a constantly changing frequency which is repeat- 
ed in the note of the transmitted signal. The wooden pro- 
peller, then, is not practicable as a means for driving the 
radio generator. 

Direct gear drive from the engine is another method by 
which the generator may be coupled. In this case the genera- 
tor is mounted inside the cowling and offers no air resistance 
in flight. When combined with a suitable voltage regulator 
the engine driven generator will give an unvarying voltage 


regardless of substantial changes in engine speed. Alternat- 
ing current frequency, however, still changes directly as the 
speed. The chart shows the gear driven generator as weigh- 
ing forty pounds against twenty-five pounds for the pro- 
peller drive types. Part of this difference in weight comes 
from the necessity for mounting the generator on the hot 
engine within the cowling where poor cooling is available. 
Copper and iron cannot be worked hard lest the heat burn 
up the insulation. Ten pounds of copper, iron and insula- 
tion must be added to offset the deficient cooling. Gear dri- 
ven machines run at a lower speed than the propeller type. 
Another five pounds must be added to secure equal perfor- 
mance at the reduced speed. In multiple engined planes the 
direct gear drive is not desirable. Should the driving engine 
fail there would be no further radio transmission, yet radio 


A radio telephone at Bellefonte on the Trans-Continental At 
Route. Range variously estimated at 50 to 200 mi. 


is most needed when engines fail. To use the generator for 
emergency communication without main engine power it would 
be necessary to include a clutch which would permit the 
generator shaft to be disconnected from the gear. This is 
an added mechanical complication on the engine and added 
weight. On the whole the gear drive cannot be considered 
as the most suitable. Possible failure on multiple engined 
craft and the difficulties attendant on a clutch connection 
are defects not found on another method of drive. 
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A battery operated dynamotor has had some application 
in this country. Here again there are no parts in the air 
stream. The great weight of the battery or the added weight 
of a charging generator makes this scheme of no value to 
commercial aircraft. 

What appears to be the best of coupling methods is the 
self-regulating propeller. This propeller has a single blade 
the pitch of which is varied by a governing mechanism. Re- 
gardless of the speed of the plane or of the slip stream this 
propeller revolves at a uniform rate. Voltage and frequency 
are constant whether the aircraft is travelling at forty or 
one hundred and forty miles per hour. Generator speed is 
high and cooling is excellent, therefore a small and light 
machine may be used. The perfect streamline of the pro- 
peller hub and the efficient airfoil section blade make the air 
resistance of the propeller very small. Total weight (actual 
+ equivalent) is about the same as for the gear driven gen- 
erator. In emergencies the propeller may be removed easily 
and the generator driven by a battery. The failure of a single 
engine on a multiple engined craft will not affect this type 
of drive as long as a flying speed in excess of forty miles 
an hour is maintained. The self regulating propeller has 
been used extensively in this country and has reached a high 
stage of development. It is a rugged unit requiring no at- 
tention. Of the present day prime movers for radio genera- 
tors it is in a class by itself for all around performance. 


Wind Tunnel Tests Necessary 


The design of aircraft generators depends to a large ex- 
tent on the method of drive. As shown above a propeller 
drive makes possible a smaller generator. Full advantage 
should be taken of the excellent cooling which is available to 
propeller driven machines. Generators which will run dan- 
gerously hot on the ground in a quiet room will run cold 
under a heavy over load in flight. The American generator 
manufacturers have been slow to realize this phase of de- 
sign, principally because the machines have been judged by 
ground test stand performance. It should be stressed that a 
propeller driven generator should be tested in a wind tunnel 
and not on an ordinary bench. 

In general the goal of the aircraft generator builder should 
be—the least iron and copper and smallest casing which will 
give rigidity, reliability and the required output under condi- 
tions of normal flight. The five or ten per cent improved 
electrical efficiency which may be had from increased copper 
and iron will be more than offset by the expense of carrying 
the added dead weight and overcoming the extra air resistance. 

The following specifications are the basis of aircraft gen- 
erator design : 

1. The low tension windings of D.C. or the exciter windings 
of A.C. generators should be self exciting (i.e. the generator 
should deliver power without the necessity of a preliminary 
“kick”). 

2. The low tension or exciter windings should supply ample 
field current when in series with a twelve volt battery. 

3. The generator should be capable of delivering seventy 
per cent. of its rated full load on the high tension or A.C. 
side when the low tension windings are operated as a motor 
with a twelve volt battery as a source of current. 

4. The field core casing and the generator base should be 
east in one piece from aluminum or light metal alloy of 
suitable strength. 

5. A propeller driven generator should 
a. Have shaft machined from a forging of high grade 
steel. 

b. Have shaft with no gravings or abrupt changes in 
dimensions. 
c. Have ball bearings which take up thrust as well as 
side play. 
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COMPARATIVE HEAD RESISTANCES 


200 WATT AIR SPEED M.P.H. 60 80 wo 120 
SELF REGULATING NO LOAD 1.6 23 3.16 4.0 
PROPELLERS FULL LOAD 2.9 3.6 4.32 5.67 
FULL LOAD EQUIVALENT WEIGHT 14.5 18.0 21.6 28.35 


. 


200 WATT NO LOAD 4.4) 9.1 13.9 17.64 
WOOD PROPELLER FULL LOAD 6.0 9.94 14.13 18.19 
FULL LOAD EQUIVALENT WEIGHT 30.0 49.70 70.65 90.95 


5.LBS. EQUIVALENT WEIGHT = 1LB. HEAD RESISTANCE 





COMPARATIVE WEIGHTS AND EFFICIENCIES 
100 M.P.H. 
ENGINE DRIVEN GENERATOR - ELECTRIC REGULATION (600D VOLTAGE REGULATION) 
D.C. ONLY 







oOo 
TRANS. 
200 w. 


TOTAL WEIGHT 55 8S. 
FULL POWER EMERGENCY- NOT PRACTICABLE 


GEAR GENERATOR VOLTAGE 
OLB. 40 LBS. REGULATOR 


GENERATOR — BATTERY — DYNAMOTOR SYSTEM (FAIR VOLTAGE REGULATION ) 














D.C. ONLY 
1o oO 
TRANS. 
rot A Comnnvor BAT TERV 200 w. TOTAL WEIGHT 150 LBS. 
pvwanoro. FULL POWER EMERGENCY - NO ADDED WEIGHT 
40.Ds. 


WOOD PROPELLER DRIVE A.C. OR D.C. (POOR REGULATION OF VOLTAGE & FREQ) 





- O | ‘TOTAL WEIGHT (ACTUAL & EQUIVALENT) 96.65.86 
—— FOR FULL POWER EMERGENCY ADD 








| 
inN.65 





PROPELLER 1.0 GENERATOR 
EQUWALENT 25 LBs. 
WEIGHT 


SELF REGULATING PROPELLER A.C. OR D.c. (EXCELLENT REGULATION OF VOLTAGE & FREQ) 






oo 
T fe 
200 Ww. 







TOTAL WEIGHT (ACTUAL & EQUIVALENT) 51,6 LBS. 
FOR FULL ROWER EMERGENCY ADD 15. 

66.6 
PROPELLER 5. GENERATOR 


EQUIVALENT 25 LBs. 
whiceT 21.6 


26.6 





Fig. 1. Aircraft radio prime mover and generator character- 
istics. 


d. Have no perceptible side play of shaft in bearings. 

e. Be capable of delivering twenty-five per cent. over- 
load for a period of one hour without serious rise in 
temperature when operated in a wind tunnel with an air 
velocity of 80 m.p.h. 

f. Weigh with propeller not more than 30 lb. in the 200 
watt size. 

6. A gear driven generator should 

a. Have a voltage regulator which will maintain voltage 
constant under wide variations in engine speed. 

b. Be capable of delivering twenty-five per cent. overload 
without serious rise in temperature when operated in an 
ambient temperature of 200 degrees Fahrenheit. 

ce. Weigh with gear not more than fifty lb. in the 200 
watt size. 

7. All bolts and nuts, all removable parts should be se- 
curely locked in place. 

8. Other items follow standard electrical and mechanical 
practice. 

A telephone transmitter requires a high voltage direct cur- 
rent for its operation while ‘a telegraph set may be designed 
for the use of either D.C. or A.C. Admitting the advantages 
of the telephone it has been pointed out in a previous article 
that telegraphic signals have a greater carrying power. Hence 
it is very desirable that a telegraph attachment be provided 
on all telephone transmitters. If full power telegraphy is 
desired this may be done by a switching arrangement, if 
slightly less power is permissable the keying system will per- 
form the required function. The distances and location of 
ground stations along the airways will dictate the type of 
control to be chosen. 

On the smaller aircraft the pilot may also act as radio 
operator. There is, of course, no room to mount the radio 
apparatus in the pilot’s cockpit. The transmitting equipment, 
then, should be so constructed as to be readily adaptable to 
remote control. This will allow it to be mounted near the 
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tail in the fuselage, inside the wing, or in any unused space. 
A small operating panel with meters, controls and small wave- 
Iength indicators is placed in a convenient spot in the pilot’s 
exckpit. The new wavelength bands assigned to commercial 
aireraft by the latest International Radio Conference are 
ideally suited to the needs of the industry. Simplicity in 
‘tuning arrangements and remote control provisions are pos- 
‘sible beeause of the proximity of the bands. Aircraft trans- 
mitters should make full use of this new wave assignment 
‘by eliminating unnecessary wave length ranges which reduce 
‘efficiency and complicate controls. 

To prevent overload on the vacuum tubes and generator 
‘all aircraft transmitters should have a cireuit design which 
reduces power input when the output power falls off. 

Insulating materials should be slotted whenever possible. 
This may be done in such a manner as to leave an air gap 








4 Crocker-Wheeler aircraft radio generator disassembled. 


"between parts subjected to high voltages. Air is an ideal 
uinsulator. It has low losses, is automatically renewable and 
‘weighs nothing. These three factors make it of highest utility 
im radio transmitters for aviation work. 

The vacuum tubes in the transmitter should be of a size 
gach that their maximum rated voltage is the normal generator 
voltage. This will allow very good operation at the seventy per 
cent. emergency voltage. When tubes are used which are 
rated at a voltage considerably in excess of the generator 
voltage it is often impossible to make them work at still low- 
er voltages. 

Plugs, switches and other sources of trouble from poor con- 
‘tact should be reduced to a minimum number. Joints of wire 
to wire or wire to fitting must be mechanically secure before 
e@oldering. Screws and nuts must be locked securely. If 
peacticable the entire transmitter should be mounted in such 
@ meanner as to be cushioned against vibration. Lacking such 
® womnting the tubes, at least, should be protected against 
vibration and shock. 


Four Tube Receiver Most Desirable 


The key for the radio telegraphic set and power circuit 
freakers for any kind of equipment must be absolutely gas 
ttight and flameproof. This is already standard practice for 
tkeys but often the switching or relay mechanisms are disre- 
garded as spark producers. Bakelite or metal covers placed 
ever contact breakers effectively prevent an electric spark from 
eoming into contact with any gaseous or other product likely 
te cause fire. 

The recent radio wavelength band allocation has made the 
receiver problem much easier of solution. In addition to 
placing the direction finder and ordinary communication bands 
fairly close together the wavelengths are all at a zone in 
«which ignition interference is of small intensity. By reason 
of the narrow wavelength range an efficient single control can 
the applied to the receiver which makes it adaptable to being 
maourtted in a position remote from the pilot. 

feral) purposes a four tube receiver seems the most de- 
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sirable for commercial aircraft. More sensitivity can be ob- 
tained but at an expense which is not warranted on the usual 
air routes. A four tube receiver will have a conservative 
range of three hundred miles when working with a ground 
radio telegraphic station of one kilowatt power output. The 
telephone range is considerably below this. 

In standard ground receivers certain inefficiencies are made 
up by the use of additional vacuum tubes. Aircraft appara- 
tus can tolerate no such methods. To conserve space, weight 
and battery life it is required that each cireuit perform at 
maximum effectiveness. ‘“Losser” schemes, unmatched con- 
densers, and poor balancing do not have any place in an 
aireraft receiver. 

The same cautionary points must be regarded in the manu- 
facture of receivers as for transmitters. A minimum of mov- 
able contacts, care in joints, locking of nuts and serews and 
cushioning from shock are all essentials. 


Modern Helmets Have Good Ear Covering 


No one piece of equipment has ever had cast upon it so 
many anathemas as has the aircraft radio helmet. Yet when 
properly fitted it is a very comfortable headcovering. For 
the benefit of the old timers it may be stated that old sponge 
rubber ear caps with the flexibility of a bride’s biscuits are 
no longer in use. Modern helmets have a thin cupped rubber 
ear covering which is snug and effective. 

The receiver “B” batteries are small 2214 volt units which 
may be placed inside the receiver case. These little batteries 
were developed especially for aircraft. They have a com- 
paratively long life and furnish ample power for the receiver 
vacuum tube plates. Both the receiver and transmitting tube 
filaments should be lighted by current from the twelve volt 
battery across which the generator low tension winding is 
floated. This twelve volt battery must have a fairly large 
capacity and should be of the lead acid type. Manufacturers 
have developed a special type of lead battery which is com- 








A three-quarter horsepower radio generator and self regula- 
ting propeller. 


pact and rather lighter than standard automobile batteries 
of the same rating. Moreover the aviation batteries are pro- 
vided with a non-spillable case which prevents any of the 
battery solution leaking out when the plane is flying at a 
steep angle. This is an important item for a little acid leak 
will cause damage to fabric or fittings which may be costly 
to repair or which may weaken the structure of the aircraft. 
The weight of a battery is not entirely chargeable to radio 
since current from this souree may be used for the running 
and landing lights, ete. A twelve volt aircraft lead battery 
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of suitable capacity for this work may be had in weights 
between 30 and 35. lb. 

A switching system is needed to. transfer the antenna from 
the receiver to the transmitter, connect and disconnect the 
generator to the transmitter, ete. The process may be manual 
or automatic. No unusual problems are involved. Weight 
and space must be conserved and special precaution taken that 
all live contacts are broken within a flameproof casing. 

Either copper clad steel or stranded bronze wire may be 
used for the trailing antenna. The copperclad steel seems ad- 
mirably suited for aircraft use. This wire is of small cross 
section and therefore hangs more nearly vertical for a given 
antenna weight. Its strength is as great as that of the 
stranded bronzes often used. 


Kites are Optional Equipment 


West coast airmen who were preparing for the Dole flight 

claimed to have found that the copper clad steel wire when 
reeled out caused the magnetic compass to deviate several 
degrees. Such an effect is possible but seems unlikely, espe: 
cially on craft with steel tube fuselage construction. No 
scientific check has been made of this reported phenomenon as 
yet. 
” Kites are optional equipment which may be carried against 
a forced landing. For overseas flights the kite is a valuable 
accessory to the emergency provisions. A well made kite 
will carry aloft an antenna in a very light wind. Modern 
kites fly well and seldom dive. The kite antenna is nearly 
as effective as the trailing wire from an aircraft in flight. 
The seventy per cent. of full power signals put into a kite 
antenna have every possibility of being heard on the first 
transmission. To increase the chances of attracting recogni- 
tion by search parties a four foot square bright colored ban- 
ner may be carried aloft by the kite. 

The foregoing principles have indicated the major design 
features which have been found to be of value in the aircraft 
radio apparatus. It would be impossible to go into more 
detail in an article of reasonable length. Suffice it to say 

‘that the equipment should reflect in minute degree the fact 
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President Coolidge presenting the Herbert Schiff Memorial 
Trophy to Lieut. Arthur Gavin, U.S.N. at the White House. 
The trophy is awarded annually to naval aviator attaining 
the greater number of hours in the air without accident 
during the fiscal year and it goes to Lieutenant Gavin this 


year because of his record of 865 flying hours. On the right 


is Secretary of Navy Curtis D. Wilbur. 
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that it is to be used on an aircraft. The compromise be- 
tween weight and electrical efficiency is a matter of sound 
judgment and broad experience. Power and weight are not 
items to be decided by the length of the purse alone, but by 
the results which may be obtained. The writer is not one 
of those who believe that any radio is better than none at all. 
Quite the contrary. An inadequate radio installation may 
be worse than none. It will build up false confidence when 
conditions are ideal and fail utterly in bad weather or in 
an emergency. 

Aircraft radio equipment should not be purchased from the 
casual manufacturer. It is a product which demands the 
knowledge of the specialist in its design, and the infinite at- 
tention to detail in manufacture which can only be obtained 
from an organization where skill and integrity are prized 
assets. 

A fifth article by Mr. Hyland will appear in an early is- 
sue of AVIATION. 





William E. Arthur & Co., Inc., to 
Develop the Bridgeport Airport 


ILLIAM E. Arthur & Company, Inc., was awarded the 

contract for developing the Bridgeport, Conn., Airport 
and started actual work on it on Oct. 22, putting in dykes, 
vulkheads, ete. A 20-inch dredge started work on Dec. 1, 
clearing the channel and filling in the runways and other 
parts. Approximately 500,000 yd. of fill are required for 
the field. 

There will be two runways, ranging from 3,000 ft. to 4,000 
ft. in length. There will also be a seaplane channel, 250 ft. 
wide and approximately 1,900 ft. in length, extending from 
the Housatonic River to the field. A hangar and station 
building will be erected, and the field will be fully lighted 
for night flying. 

Accommodations have been made for future aeronautical 
manufacturers’ sites. It is planned to make the Bridgeport 
Airport a high-class field in every respect, and it will un- 
doubtedly be one of the main stops on the New England 
mail route. 





French Air Mail Service Carries 
7,000,000 Pieces of Mail in 1927 


HE NUMBER of letters and postal cards carried by the 

French air mail service has been increasing rapidly. At 

the second session of the Technical Conference on Aviation 

recently held in Paris, M. Lebon, French director of air mail, 

said that during the year 1927 7,000,000 letters and postal 

eards had been carried by the French air lines, as against 
200,000 in 1920, when the air mail was in its infancy. 





U.S. Navy Building Flying Boat 
With 3,000 Mi. Cruising Radius 


T IS reported that there is under construction at the Naval 

Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia, Pa. a long range flying 
boat with a cruising radius of close to 3,000 mi. No details 
of the plane will be made public before it has been tested 
though it is understood that Comdr. A. C. Reade will be as- 
signed to the plane. Commander Reade was in command 
of the NC-4 on its trans-Atlantic flight. 
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India Air Transport Company Formed 


The Indian Airways, Ltd., is being formed by a firm of 
Marwari merchants in Caleutta it is reported. The capital 
will be 1,000,000 rupees, divided into 100,000 shares of 10 
rupees each. It is understood that the government will lend 
assistance and that one of the first services will be between 
Caleutta and Rangoon. Foreign personnel will be employed 
in the beginning and later replaced by natives. 


Plan. Buenos Aires-Asuncion Service 


The Latecoere Co. has completed an agreement with the 
Paraguayan Government under the terms of which this com- 
pany is authorized to carry mail between the two cities for 
a five year period. Stops will be made at Rosario, Parana, 
Esquina, Goya, Bella Vista, Corrientes, Resistencia and For- 
mosa. Three trips will be made weekly in each direction, 
planes leaving Buenos Aires and Asuncion on Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday. The flying time, with stops at the points 
listed, will be seven and a half hours. This service will be 
operated in connection with the service to be inaugurated by 
this company between France and Buenos Aires. 


Helsingfors Service Temporarily Discontinued 


All air communications between Helsingfors and other 
points have been discontinued temporarily. The last service 
to close down for the year was the Helsingfors-Reval traffic. 
The service between Helsingfors and Reval will reopen on 
Jan 15, 1928, ice conditions permitting. It is expected that 
the Stockholm-Helsingfors planes will reenter the service 
some time during May, 1928. The directors of the Aero Co. 
are well pleased with results obtained and progress made dur- 
ing the past flying season. The Helsingfors-Reval line which 
opened on Jan. 19, 1927, carried a total of 1,542 passengers 
during the season. The trial flights on the Helsingfors-Riga 
line started on Aug. 10, and discontinued 30 days later, proved 
to be successful, having carried 81 passengers. The Helsing- 
fors-Stockholm service has also developed very satisfactorily. 
In 1924 this service was opened and during that year 192 
passengers were carried; in 1925, 436 passengers used these 
planes; in 1926 the passengers totaled 782 and in 1927, 1,302 
passengers took advantage of this service. It is planned to 
make two trips daily during the coming season. The first 
plane will leave Helsingfors at 8 o’clock in the morning and 
the second plane at 3 P.M. It is hoped that a larger plane 
will be purchased, capable of accommodating 17 passengers 
and with place for 2,250 lb. of postal matter. 


Airport at Buenos Aires Proposed 


Plans for the construction of an airport at Buenos Aires 
have been submitted by the Argentine Civil Aeronautical 
Department to the Minister of War for approval. 

The project calls for the utilization of a tract of about 
321 acres in Belgrano, six miles from the center of the cap- 
ital. 

Plans include hangars, warehouses and shops for housing 
and servicing both land and seaplanes. An aeronautical mu- 


seum, library, weather bureau post, wireless station and other 
modern equipment is provided for in the program. A spe- 
cially built lighthouse to spread a powerful beacor for di- 
recting night fliers is also planned. 

It is estimated that about $4,250,000 wil! be re- 
quired for construction. Financing of the project is planned 
over a period of five to ten years. 

Impetus to the program is said to have been given by the 
proposed new German dirigible service from Seville, Spain, 
to Buenos Aires. 


Swedish Air Company Asks Subsidy 


The only Swedish civil air transport company, (Aktb. Aero- 
transport, Stockholm) submitted a proposal for expansions 
and government aid for the budget year, beginning July 1, 
1928 to the government. The company mentioned the neces- 
sity of making more efficient use of its equipment by extend- 
ing services over longer routes. The service terminating at 
Amsterdam might profitably be extended to Paris. It is pro- 
posed to maintain the Stockholm-Helsingfors service over a 
greater part of the year at least for carriage of mails and 
goods and that a direct line between Goteborg and London be 
established. 

A subsidy of 500,000 crowns for actual flying and 250,000 
crowns for the government’s air traffic loan fund was re- 
quested. Those figures compare with 500,000 and 200,000 
crowns for the current year. 

The company reported satisfactory traffic and improved 
regularity during the summer. The number of passengers is 
steadily inereasing. On the Stockholm-Helsingfors line 376 
were carried in 1924, 426 in 1925, 829 in 1926, and 1,043 to 
Sept. 10, 1927. No serious accidents have occurred and no 
goods have been damaged since the company began operation 
in 1924. 


Dominion Establishes Three Weather Stations 


Three aviation stations on the shores of the Hudson Strait 
have been established by the Dominion Government, to ob- 
serve and report on ice and weather conditions obtained dur- 
ing the year. Each post has 12 pilots and a complete equip- 
ment. 


Use Scadta Planes In Mine Work 


J. J. Beeson, Salt Lake City consulting geologist, return- 
ing from a mine examination in South America declared that 
aviation is greatly aiding in the development of these trop- 
ical countries. In seven hours, by Seadta Co. seaplane, he 
made the journey upstream several hundred miles from Bar- 
anquilla, a port near the Atlantic, to Girodot, about 150 mi. 
west of Bogota. 

“By air we completed in a day and in comfort, a trip that 
took the Spanish conqueror, Quesada, 11 months to make 
overland”, Mr. Beeson said. “Of the 800 soldiers, Quesada 
had at the start of his long jungle trek, fever and desertions 
reduced this number to 166. With these he conquered a civ- 
ilization of a million souls.” 
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The distance of a Trans-Pacific hop is daily 
flown by “Wasp” engines with the 
Transcontinental Air Mail 












More than 4,000 miles daily is the routine performance of the 
“Wasp” equipped Boeing mail ships. Over plain and desert, 
the high Rockies and Sierra Nevadas, through heat and cold, 
rain and fog, the modern ‘‘Pony Express” carries on. 


This difficult mission requires the utmost skill and daring of 
the pilot and the finest equipment. The success of the Trans- 
continental Air Mail is the outstanding feature of American 
commercial aviation. 











PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 





DEPENDABLE ENGINES. 
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X Side Slips 


By ROBERT R. OSBORN 
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The newspapers state that there is a possibility that Col- 
onel Lindbergh may pay an ollicial visit to a number of other 
Central and South American entries after his visit to Mexi- 
co is completed. Mexico, of couise, has been in very stable 
condition, politically speaking, for a number of years now, 
but we do hope that there will be no trips to some of our 
more unsettled neighbors until a radio receiving set can be 
installed in the “Spirit of St. Louis”. This would be to en- 
able the Colonel to become acquainted with any changes in 
administration which might have been made while he was 
in flight. It would be embarrassing indeed, to ask on land- 
ing for officials who had been shot out of office an hour or 
so before. The members of his party should be careful too, 
to avoid diseussing, where they might be overheard, the num- 
ber of revolutions his engine is turning up. 


. * * * 


The Mexican newspaper El Universal Grafico, is very en- 
thusiastic over Lindbergh’s visit, stating editorially, “...... 
professional diplomats must come with a certain amount of 
formality, whereas Colonel Lindbergh comes dressed in over- 
alls and without restrictions.” It is all very well to take 
Colonel Lindbergh’s visit as informal but there is one detail 
we trust will not be overlooked wherever he may go,—pos- 
sibly even Mexico’s best friend wouldn’t mention it, but we'll 
take the chance,—the loan of a pair of pajamas might be 
appreciated. 
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“Colonel R. Rex Rennee, fourth ranking World War Ace,” 
has been exposed recently as being a Brooklyn, N. Y. tailor. 
Possibly he was masquerading as a French officer, but it is 
He might 
have said, as a Civil War veteran might say it, that he “fit” 
during the World War. 


also possible that he was simply misunderstood. 


The newspaper writers can’t resist any opportunity to fur- 
nish complete horrible details about any sort of an aeronau- 
tical accident. Recently a large bombing plane which had to 
be staked down out-of-doors at an eastern field, because of 
lack of a hangar of sufficient size, was wrecked by a sudden 
windstorm of great intensity. The newspaper accounts of the 
acident stated “The engines and propellers were badly dam- 
aged.” We were very much surprised that the article had 
not stated also “The motors were found seven miles away from 
the wreck, and the propellers two hundred yards away” as 
that would have made the wreck sound much more interesting 
and bloodeurdling, and would have been approximately true. 
The engines had been removed from the plane for inspection 
and overhaul and the propellers stored in a nearby hangar 
a week or so before the unfortunate windstorm. 


* * . * 


Looking over our resolutions printed about this time a year 
ago, we find that we promised to get the material for this 
column in on the day the editor thought it should be in, for 
at least one issue. Possibly we didn’t quite make good on 
this, but we do think we reduced our average lateness by 
about a day. By sincere effort during the coming year we 
may actually be able to get a column in on time. We are 
sure that issue will be distinguished by a star on the cover. 
(Editor’s Note. A star on the front of Aviation or a black 
eye on the front of the columnist is our resolution for 1928.) 





— 
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N the STEARMAN 
the leading edge of 
the wings is covered 
with plywood, the in- 
ternal drag bracing is 
of tie rods that will not 
stretch, — the fuselage 
fairing is of light steel 
tubing and there are no 
wires within the fuse- 
lage which need atten- 
tion. 
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Armonk, N. Y. 
By Bennett H. Horchler 


Construction work here at Armonk is progressing very ra- 
pidly. The two runways are nearly completed. One runs east 
and west and will be 1,600 ft. long. The other runway 
crossing pretty nearly right angles, will be 2,500 ft. long. 
Work is now going on at the ends of the runways and just 
outside the field to clear all the approaches of obstacles such 
as trees, bushes and old houses. When completed this field 
will come under the category of a first class airport. The 
new hangar 60 x 100 has just been completed. It was 
erected by Truscon. There is a very well equipped operations 
office on the field containing a reception room for passen- 
gers, an office for the personnel of the airport and a com- 
plete photography equipment including dark rooms and dis- 
patch office. A gasoline supply tank has been installed on 
the field. By the early spring it is expected that the Barrett 
Airways, the owners and operators of this field, will announce 
its opening. This is the only field north of New York City 
that lies within the newly designated greater New York dis- 
trict. 

Some activity has been carried on the latter part of the 
foll in the way of passenger carrying and construction work. 
The Barrett Airways, Inc., have made an arrangement with 
the Bronx Aero Club to give its members hops at a greatly 
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reduced fee. Operations wiil be carried on over the winter 
in a rather limited way, Uut next spring there is expected to 
be quite an amount of activity at this field. It lies practically 
in the middle of Wesichester County, and is only 45 minutes 
from New York and within easy motoring distance of such 
famous society centeys as Westchester Biltmore, Briarcliff 
Lodge and the Pickwick Arms at Greenwich, Conn. The Bar- 
rett Airways has 50 planes on order from the Travel Air 
factory at Wichita, of which company it is the eastern rep- 
resentative. The ferrying of these planes from Wichita will 
commence in the early part of January. Leo Terletsky, the 
chief pilot and secretary of the organization, and Tom Bar- 
rett, the president, are responsible for the great strides that 
are being made. Their efforts will probably only start to 
bare fruit early next year. 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The only airway marker between New York and Montreal 
and between Boston and Buffalo, has recently been completed 
in Glens Falls, N. Y. It stands on the roof of the Home Of- 
fice Building of the Glens Falls Insurance Company. The 
marker was planned and erected by Government Air Service 
officials and is now regularly designated and listed in all 
government air-route guides. 

In looking for a place for this marker which was necessary 
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to the safety of pilots on the long hops between the terminal 
cities, the logical spot as to location and other Government 
requirements seemed to be Glens Falls. This determined, 
government fliers came to*the scene. They flew high and they 
fiew low and finally reported that the roof of this building 
was clearly visible and, due to its shape and flat surface, the 
most desirable spot obtainable for the erection of the new 
marker. Necessary arrangements between the government and 
insurance company officials were quickly completed and now 
letters of standard size, visible from many hundreds of feet 
in the air, guide pilots in their flights. The letters “G. Falls” 
on one side of the roof, and the letters “Ins Co.” on the other 
side, with a clearly visible arrow in the center on top of 
the pent house, direct them to the Municipal Flying Field 
where they will find gasoline, oil and shelter, and can make 
repairs or stopovers when necessary. 

The letters and the arrow are painted white and are mount- 
ed several feet above the roof on a steel frame work. This 
in turn, is covered with a heavy steel open screen and on 
this screen the letters are mounted. They lie flat but are 
never obliterated by snows or storms or falling leaves as the 
open screen allows these to fall through the roof below. At 
night the marker is flooded by electric lights and is as clearly 
visible as in day time. This makes it a safety beacon every 
hour of the day and night and pilots have begun already to 
look for, and be guided by it, as they fly north and south or 
east and west with their cargoes of mail, express or passen- 
gers. Thus a new kind of protection is emanating from the 
Home Office of the Glens Falls Insurance Company. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

This city is planning to establish a modernly equipped air- 
port. Thomas J. Flanagan, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, has appointed the following aviation committee: 
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F. A. Storrs, secretary; W. E. Benton, T. F. Luther and R. 
R. Ritchie. 

The committee inspected the Schenectady Airport as guests 
of the Schenectady Chamber of Commeree, and representatives 
of Saratoga attending the Albany Aviation Conference. Much 
valuable information was secured this way and considerable 
preparatory work is contemplated for the coming winter, so 
that the city may have some means of handling next summer’s 
air traffic. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
By John S. Pendergast 

Airplanes made up part of the invading force in a giant 
war game staged recently at the Manlius School, a military 
and college preparatory school, near here. A crowd of more 
than 2,500 persons witnessed the game and was completely 
sold on the advantages of aircraft in war. 

Two Stinson-Detro:ter biplanes, one owned by Horace 
Dodge of Detroit, Mich., an alumnus of Manlius, and the 
other by Frederick Taylor of Watertown, were used as “bom- 
bers” in the game. Special bombs were purchased for the 
occasion and were dropped from the two planes as they 
passed over the entrenched cadets. 

To make the game more realistic, Thomas Baker, a Syra- 
euse parachute jumper, jumped from one of the Stinsons 
while the pilot did a falling leaf to emulate a plane struck by 
gun fire. This stunt was so real that many in the crowd 
thought something had happened to the plane and the pilot 
was really jumping for his life. The plane disappeared be- 
hind a nearby hill and flew back to the municipal airport 
here without the crowd seeing it. 

Plans for the war game even included arrest of the pilot 
of the disabled plane and Baker was accordingly returned 
behind the lines under military guard. After posing for several 
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motion picture cameramen, Baker was released and congratu- 
lated upon the success of his jump. 

Ten minutes after the “bombers” had laid their bombs and 
headed back towards Syracuse, the attack squadron, made up 
of planes of Dr. E. J. Eckel, Ernest B. Hannam, Dr. H. E. 
Luther, George Freeman, and Gordon K. Hood of Syracuse, 
and Dick Bennett of Binghampton, was observed flying high 
from the westward towards the “battle lines”. The planes 
approached the scene in perfect formation despite the fact 
that Mr. Hood was the only pilot with military experience. 

The appearance of the six attack planes and the two 
“bombers” deeply impressed the crowd gathered to witness 
the game. The attackers dived and zoomed over the heads 
of the crowd and over the entrenched cadets and field weapons. 

Accompanied by the rat-tat-tat of machine guns, the roar 
of French .75’s, and the trench mortars, the engines of the 
five attack planes roared a defiance to the ground forces, and 
their pilots had made extensive observations of the defense 
positions when they headed back for the municipal airport. 

The entire war game was photographed by several press 
photographers and motion picture men. It was staged un- 
der the direction of Mr. Hood; Col. Guido Verbeck, super- 
intendent of Manlius; Major Harry C. Durston, adjutant of 
the school, and Capt. Homer C. Brown, professor of military 
science and tactics. 

A 9,000,000 candle power airport beacon manufactured by 
the Crouse-Hinds Company of this city, has been placed atop 
the state tower, Syracuse’s newest skyscraper. Although the 
municipal airport is not now equipped for night flying, the 
beacon is being used to demonstrate the length of its beam. 
The light has been seen from tall buildings 25 miles from 
Syracuse and its manufacturers claim it is visible for fifty 
miles from a height of 5,000 feet. 

Announcement has been made here that the Crouse-Hinds 
Company will use the municipal airport as an experimental 
field for ite airport beacon and border lights. This will in- 
sure the Syracuse field the very latest in lighting systems. 

Delivery of a new Waco to Dr. E. J. Eckel, Syracuse phy- 
sician, has added another plane to the list of those locally 
owned. 


Olean, 'N. Y. 


To increase the interest in aviation in Olean and incidental- 
ly to startle the Olean public, Harry Hart, Olean flier and 
parachute jumper, will make a parachute jump over the city 
and land in the heart of the business section. It is the be- 
lief of those interested that enthusiasm in Olean will be best 
developed through the buying of airplanes by individuals. 
Three sites for an airport are under discussion, but the loca- 
tion of them has not been made public by the Aviation Com- 
mittee of the Olean Chamber of Commerce. The actual pur- 
chase of a plane by a local man will do more toward awaken- 
ing the interest in an airport here than anything else. 


Albany, N. Y. 
By Milton Turk 

While awaiting the completion of its new airdrome, Albany 
ig using the Quentin Roosevelt Field, on Westerlo Island. 
This field has outlived its usefulness as an airport, chiefly 
because of its physical inadequacy, but also because the 74 
acres, which it comprises, are to be used in conjunction with 
a river port now under construction. 

The field has a standard 100 ft. white circle and is just 
south of Albany proper, on the west bank of the river, near 
the Standard Oil tank farm. The field has three runways, 
3,500 ft., 1,150 ft. and 650 ft. There is an eight inch wind 
cone on the field also. 

J. F. Fitzgerald, who is in charge of the field, has done 
much to improve the lot of visiting pilots and has cooperated 
with the local Standard Oil office so that gasoline and oil 
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36 DISTRIBUTORS 


Minn.—Minnesota Aircraft Co., 406 6th Ave., Minneapolis 
' Miss.—J. D. Sellers, Jackson, Miss. 
S. I. & E, Mo—Von Hoffmann Aircraft Co., 105 So. 9th, St. Louis 
B. 0.—Eve Bros., Ltd., 900 Fort St., Victoria 
E. Wash. and N. Idaho—Inland Eaglerock Aircraft Co., c/o Fruit 
Growers State Bank, Greenacres, Wash. 








No. Ill.—Jack Oates, Inc., 5101 W. Madison, Chicago, II. 
Alabama—Major Aircraft Co., 712 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Florida—Raymond Aircraft Co., Haldeman-Elder Airport, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

Georgia—Georgia Airways, Inc., Box 329, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ky.—Datin Eaglerock Sales Co., 1141 Laurel, Bowling Green 
.. 0. @ Va.—Chariles Flying Service, Box 44, Richmond, Va. 
Northern lowa—Pivneer Flyers, Inc., Mason City, lowa 
Indiana—Ray Kuhl, 217 No. Main St., Mishawaka, Ind. 

, Michigan—Niles Airways, Niles, Michigan 
N. ¥., N. J. and Oonn.—Atlantic Airways, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Wisconsin—Hall Aircraft Co., 101 Scott St., Wausau, Wisconsin 
Ore.—Bell Line Air Service, Inc., Terminal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
W. Mo. and E. an Eaglerock Sales Co., 223 W. 12th 
t., he 5 
Okla. &@ Tex. Pan.—Airways Corp., Route 5, Oklahoma City 
N. M. & Cen. Texas—Browning Airplane Sales, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
%. Tex.—Marion P. Hair, 403 E. Josephine St., San Antonio, Tex. 
So. Cal. and Ariz.—Aero Corporation of California, Western Ave., 
at 99th St., Los Angeles 
Northern Oalif.—Jas. L. Mayberry, Menlo Hotel, Oakland, Calif. 
W. Wash.—Story Eaglerock Sales, 409 N. Yakima, Tacoma, Wash. 
Wyo. and Mont —Wyoming Airways, In:., Casper, Wyoming 
S. Dak. @ N. Dak.—Rapid Air Lines, Inc., Rapid City, 8. D. 
W. Kan. and E. Neb.—Steele Airlines, Inc., 717 Union State Bank 
Bldg., Omaha 
La.—Louisiana Airways, 1712 Pere Marquette Bldg., New Orleans 
W. Va. and E. Ohio—Lyle H. Scott, 828 2nd St., Marietta, Ohie 
Utah—Rocky Mountain Airways, Salt Lake City 
Tenn. and Ark.—Tri-States Airways, Bry Block, Memphis, Tenn. 
Maryland and E. Pennsylvania—E. W. Robertson, Alexandria, Va. 
So. Carolina—Errett Williams, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
We.. N. H., Vt., R. I. and Mase.—Massachusetts Airways Oorp., 
1597 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
W. Penn. and N. BE. Ohio—I4. Jack P. Morris, Pittsburgh Airport, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Northeastern Indiana and Western Ohio—Indiana-Ohio Aero Corp., 
203 Carroll Bldg., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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ean readily be obtained at the field any hour of the day. 

The Flyers, Inc., and the Clifford Flying Service have been 
using the field for commercial purposes. The former com- 
pany is the agent for Travel Air planes. Capt. E. M. Pauley 
and Bob Aldridge operate this company. The Clifford Fly- 
ing Service is headed by Dr. Clifford, of the Memorial Hos- 
pital X-ray Department. A Standard is used for instruction 
purposes and so far this season the school has had 15 students, 
11 boys and 4 girls. 

The plans of James Lennon, engineer in charge of construe- 
tion for the new municipal airport, call for sufficient installa- 
tion to secure a Department of Commerce triple A rating. 
There will be four runways, in the shape of a square, each 
about 3,000 ft. long and 100 ft. wide. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
By J. F. Farren 

The busiest fliers in Rochester this time of the year are 
William Dunlop, Otto Enderton and Roy Du Val. The boys 
are operating from Du Val Field on the East Henrietta road 
and make flights every day for business concerns. 

Paul Herman, one of Rochester Flying Club’s licensed 
pilots is leaving within the next few days for a barnstorming 
tour in Pennsylvania. Herman, operating at Brizee Aviation 
Field, expects to remain in the western part of Pennsylvania 
until the latter part of February. 


Superior, Wis. 


The Lions Club of this city has appointed A. A. Johnson, 
L. E. Ames, Emmett Moran, Rudolph Anderson and D. W. J. 
Connors as a committee of five to determine what improve- 
ment are most urgent at the Arrowhead Airways Field. 

Capt. O. C. Le Boutillier is now one of the pilots of the 
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Arrowhead Airways, and, in conjunction with the usual. work 
in connection with a commercial field, he will give flying in- 
structions. Eddie Middaugh is the other pilot at the field. 
The students now under instruction are planning the pur- 
chase of a light commercial plane. 

The Head O’Lakes Flying Club was recently formed hero 
for the purpose of promoting interest in aviation at the Head 
of the Lakes. The club, which is composed of students at 
the Arrowhead Airways of Superior, discussed at its last 
meeting the possibility of buying a Canuck or Jennie biplane. 

Anyone taking pilot lessons at the Airways automatically 
becomes a member of the club, but outsiders may also join 
who are interested in aviation. Eddie Middaugh and Captain 
LeBoutillier, pilots of the Airways, are advisors of the club. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
By H. C. Brunner 

Milwaukee’s campaign to help boost the air mails is meet- 
ing with marked success, and according to the results of 
2,500 questionnaires submitted to industrial and commercial 
executives in the city by the air mail committee of the associ- 
ation of commerce, 98 per cent. of this number answered 
that their executives knew that air mail posted in Milwaukee 
before 5:45 P.M. would arrive in New York before 7 A.M. 
the next day. 

Air mail has been of value in soliciting business, 25 per 
cent. of the replies indicated, while 40 per cent. gave in- 
stances of particularly valuable experiences with air mail. 

Increasing the air mail volume is the immediate goal, but 
the object is more far reaching than that. When, through the 
efforts of the postmaster and the association of commerce, 
Milwaukee was placed on an air mail route in 1926, Mil- 
waukee business pledged 300 lb. of air mail a day. That was 
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a goal impossible of fulfillment, and the average is now 20 
lb. a day. It is hoped to increase this volume. 


Madison, Wis. 


Madison’s air mail service is now underway and from all 
indications will be a successful venture. More than 12,000 
pieces of mail were handled in the two shipments which were 
made on the opening day. William A. Devine, postmaster 
of Madison, has announced that labels will be placed on mail- 
boxes around the square and in the principal hotels indica- 
ting the closing time for air mail letters. 


Havana, Cuba 
By Euclid D. Miller 


The Havana Airport shows increased signs of activity since 
the Pan American Airways inaugurated its twice-a-day pas- 
senger and mail service between Key West, Florida, and -Ha- 
vana a few weeks ago. The airport, which is the Cuban Ar- 
my aviation field, lies between the Country Club park, the 
Mariano bathing beach and the Almendares suburb. The 
celebrated Almendares Hotel is adjacent. The Army has five 
hangars and a considerable number of barracks around the 
field, and the Pan American Airways is building a large 





Left to right: Senor Jose A. Montalvo, director de Correos 

de Cuba; J. H. Knoz, U. S. postal agent of Cuba; W. Irving 

Glover, second assistant postmaster general. Assistant Post- 

master General Glover recently flew from Cuba to the United 

States, after inspecting the new air mail service between Key 
West and Hawana. 


hangar and shop sufficient to shelter one of their Fokker 
tri-engine monoplanes and service the same. The schedule, 
which they have flown on exact time, takes mail and passen- 
gers from the New York train at its terminal in Key West 
and departs at 8 A.M., arriving here one hour later. The 
same plane then flies back to Key West at 4 P.M., catching 
the New York train. Flights are made every day, while 
heretofore the steamer brought mail only five days a week. 

The field in Key West is narrow but ample, and is right 
at the center of the railway station and docks. 

Capt. John Montgomery, former officer in the aviation ser- 
vices of both U. S. Army and Navy, is directing the P.A.A. 
activities here and has offices at the Sevilla-Biltmore, Ha- 
vana’s leading hotel. The twe pilots, Edward Musick and 
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The AIRSEDAN 





Safety 


Built under Department of Com- 
merce Certificate of Airworthiness 
No. 12. Approved for 1000 lbs. 


pay load. 
INSURANCE 


Full coverage will be granted for all 
passengers, because they cannot inter- 
fere with the controls. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Seating Capacity pilot and 4 pass. 
Weight Empty 2100 Ibs. 
Wing Area 320 sq. ft. 
” Span 42 ft. 
High Speed (sea level) 120 M.P.H. 
Engine, Wright Whirlwind 


EQUIPMENT 


Self Starter, Metal Propeller, Compass, 
Air Speed Indicator, Navigation Lights, 
Tachometer, Altimeter, Clock, Fire Ex- 
tinguisher; Fuel, Oil Pressure and Oil 
Temperature Gages; Air Corps Throt- 
tles, Strainer, and Fuel Valve, Exhaust 
Manifold with Muffler and Cabin Heat- 
er, Metal Mail or Baggage Compart- 
ment. 


The Ideal Commercial Plane 
ze 


Price $12,500 Flyaway 
Completely equipped 


BUHL AIRCRAFT CO. 


Marysville, Michigan 
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Austin Designs and Builds 
Aviation Buildings 


AvstIN designs, constructs and equips 
efficient hangars, factory buildings and 
other structures at low cost. 

Austin guarantees total cost, completion date 
and quality o: materials and workmanship. 


Austin wiil also deliver steel and other es- 
sential materials for erection by a local builder 
at a decided saving in time, worry and expense. 

Representative companies from coast to 

‘ coast have used Austin building service. 


Ask for approximate costs and folder, 
“Austin Builds for Aviation”’. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Architects, Engineers and Builders for 
the Aviation Industry 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York Cincinnati Pittsburgh St.Louis Chicago Philadelphia 
ay Portland Detroit The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 











A LESSON ... 
... NOT A TOY 





NDORSED by aeronauti- 
cal experts and manual 
training directors of public 
schools. It is the best school 
for aeronautical construction. 
These little monoplanes retail 
for $5.00, fully equipped with 
electric motor, in knock-down 
form, in large department 
stores throughout the country. 


SILVER-DIXON CO. 
711 Bolivar Rd., Cleveland, O. 








Hugh Wells are well known fliers of the big Fokkers. The 
company now owns two of these planes. 

As yet the air liners are not accepting passengers, but this 
service will soon be inaugurated, Captain Montgomery says. 

The new tri-engined Fokkers are greatly admired by Ha- 
vana’s flying folk, who were honored a couple of years ago 
by a visit by the first of this craft piloted by Lieutenant 
Pond, U.S.N., and accompanied by Anthony Fokker. This 
same plane was later to become famous as the one Commander 
Byrd flew over the North Pole. 

Assistant Postmaster General W. Irving Glover spent a 
few very busy days in Havana recently with the Cuban 
postal authorities. He made an inspection flight to and 
from Cuba on the new mail planes and ex~ressed himself 
as well pleased with the service. 

The Cuban Navy has accepted delivery at the New Jersey 
plant of a Fokker Universal seaplane, which Captain Le- 
Bourde will fly to Cuba. 

The West India Aerial Express ferried a Keystone tri- 
engine biplane through Havana just recently, bound for 
Santo Domingo. This is a sister ship to the ill-fated “Ameri- 
ean Legion”. This airline will operate between the princi- 
pal cities of Haiti, Santo Domingo and Cuba. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
By H. A. Lindbergh 


Minneapolis is another city that is added to the constantly 
increasing list of municipalities that are considering the pur- 
chase or lease of an airport. 

The field, which the city is planning on acquiring as a 
municipal airport, is a tract of land known as the Wold-Chaia- 
berlin Field. There seems to be a misunderstanding on the 
part of a number of people who are acquainted with this 
airport, that it is municipal property at present, but this is 
not so and possibly will not be unless it will seem to serve 
the future interests of Minneapolis better than other possible 
sites in most respects considered. 

Most of this property is enclosed by an abandoned cir- 
cular concrete race track, which makes it easy to locate from 
the air. 

The planes and equipment of the 109th Aero Squadron 
Minnesota National Guard, with Major R. S. Miller command- 
ing, occupy three hangars, which are located in one group on 
this field. 

The Council Ways and Means Committee recommends that 
the Council act on the Park Board’s request to the Board 
of Estimate and Taxation for an authorization of $150,000 
to acquire a municipal airport. 

This action, if approved by the Council and the Board of 
Estimate, will enable the Park Board to confirm the appraisal 
commissioner’s report for the acquisition of the Wold-Cham- 
berlin Field, but does not bind the Park Board to acquire 
the property. 

The Park Board has had an appraisal made of the field, 
but it cannot confirm the report until funds are available. 
If the $150,000 of bonds are authorized, the Board will im- 
mediately confirm the commissioner’s report and will then 
ascertain if the owners of the property intend to appeal from 
the awards. 

Should appeals be taken and the final awards be increased 
beyond the $150,000, then the acquisition proceedings will 
be dropped and another site will be sought, park officials 
informed the Ways and Means Committee. 

Representatives of the Real Estate Board and Civic & Com- 
merce Association told the committee that immediate steps 
should be taken to acquire the property for a municipal 
airport. 

Karl De Laittre of the Civic & Commerce Association said 
he believed the trend of growth of the city will be toward 
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the south and suggested it might be wise to select a site in 
a location which St. Paul might wish to join in maintaining. 
On the surface this suggestion seems feasible, but if this 
idea were about to become a reality, then altercations would 
arise to prevent the carrying through of such a mutually- 
owned project. St. Paul has a conveniently located airport 
at the present time, so it no doubt would not consider a 
share in another. As there is a more or less friendly rivalry 
between the two cities, it would be a strain on each city’s 
reputation to mention to outsiders that they have split own- 
ership in such an important community asset as an airport. 


Rochester, Minn. 


After a recent conference with Congressman Allen J. Fur- 
low and business and civic leaders of Rochester, Col. L. H. 
Brittin asked permission of the Post Office Department to 
establish a point of exchange at this city on the air mail 
line operated by the Northwest Airways between Chicago 
and the Twin Cities. 

Colonel Brittin has said that if a suitable landing space 
is provided, lights are installed and a hangar is built, he will 
petition the Department of Commerce to establish intermedi- 
ate landing fields at regular intervals between La Crosse, Wis., 
and the Twin Cities by way of Rochester. 

The advantage of passenger service east and west from 
Rochester is obvious, as this city is known all over the coun- 
try as being an important medical center. 


San Diego, Calif. 
By E. B. Hartley 


San Diego’s municipal airport, which it is planned to make 
the first triple-A flying field in America, will be ready for 
dedication Sept. 1, 1928, according to an announcement by 
the Harbor Commission. 

It is stated that Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, in whose honor 
the field has been named, and other prominent figures in the 
aeronautical world will be invited to attend the dedication 
ceremonies. 

It is estimated that about 2,500,000 cubic yards of material 
will have to be dredged and bids will very shortly be invited 
for this work. This excavation will upen up water at the 
mouth of the mole pier approach that will permit the giant 
33,000 ton carrier Saratoga to swing with the tides without 
danger of her stranding. 

The airport will be managed under the direct supervision 
of the Harbor Commission. The commission is planning to 
build modern hangars and a complete gasoline and lubricating 
oil service station from which tiie harbor department expects, 
and should receive, considerable revenue. 

T. Claude Ryan, head of the Ryan Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion, who plans to erect a plant here for the manufacture and 
national distribution of the Ryan-Siemens five, seven and nine- 
cylinder aircraft engines, expects to file application with the 
Harbor Commission for permission to erect his proposed plant 
near the airport. 

The B. F. Mahoney Aircraft Corp. also is planning to have 
one of its buildings adjoin the airport so that its planes can 
be wheeled directly on to the flying field from the shops. 


Glendale, Calif. 
Ry C. R. Johnson 


This city will vote upon the matter of establishing a mu- 
nicipal airport in the near future. 

The Thunderbird Aircraft, Inc., recently moved from Los 
Angeles to a site near the Glendale Airport, which is at pres- 
ent privately owned. The largest airship on the Pacifie Coast 
is located at the Glendale Airport. It is 80 by 60 by 212 ft. 


Another airship is under construction. 
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Tighten the lock nut as much 
as you will—you cannot hurt 
| the terminal or break the tie 
\ rod. New, stronger, safer, 
better. Lock nut screws on to 
the terminal instead of on to 
the rod, avoiding torsional and 
tensile strains, giving closest 
thread fit. Write for detailed 
information. Macwhyte Com- 
pany, 2905 Fourteenth Ave- 
nue, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
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CURTISS 
ENGINEERING 


The development of modern aircraft is a 
highly specialized science, requiring in the proper 
co-ordination of its phases the finest of scientific 
equipment and the highest types of engineering 
skill. 

In these respects, the resources of the Curtiss 
Company are unequalled. The Curtiss wind 
tunnel, for instance, is the only one in the 
United States that is owned and operated by an 
aircraft manufacturer, and recent additions to 
its equipment have made it one of the most 
modern in the world. In this tunnel, the per- 
formance and flying characteristics of all Curtiss 
aircraft, are definitely determined by trained en- 
gineers, in advance of the actual construction of 
the full-size aircraft. 


The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc. 


Offices: Garden City, N. Y. 
Factories: Garden City & Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The ready acceptance of 
Travel Air planes, by people 
who know flying, is not an 
accident. 


It takes “the goods” to 


convince real critics. 


Let us show you how and 
why Travel Air planes have 
“the goods”. 


i 
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TRAVEL AIR MFG. CO.., Inc. 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE—WICHITA, KANSAS 
Distributors in Many Cities 








Life Insurance for Aviators 


Our Specialty 


Representing all the leading companies 


UGGENHEIM Foundation, 
Lindbergh, Al Williams, 
Redfern—among those insured 
by us. 
We invite inquiries as to rates 


Veitch, Shaw & Remsen, Inc. 
45 John Street, New York City 


Telephone: Beekman 9915 ] 

















THE REED 
PROPELLER 


(Patented) 


With solid blades made from forged or rolled 
aluminum alloys of the Duralumin type. 


Over 2000 in Service 


In production by Licensees in the United States and 
principal foreign countries. 


113 E. §5th., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Salt Lake, Utah 


By Robert Blackstone 


The District Inspector for the Department of Commerc:, 
Edison “Montie” Mouton, has practically finished his exami- 
nations of all local pilots and mechanics. 

Mr. Mouton, in the course of his duties, also has inspected 
all planes used in interstate flying. 

Preparations of the proposed ordinance adopting air traffic 
rules at Woodward Field was completed recently by W. H. 
Folland, city attorney, and submitted to Commissioner cf 
Parks, Harry L. Finch, for presentation to the city commis- 
sion. The proposed ordinance was drafted following a con- 
ference recently at which Mr. Finch met with Mr. Folland 
and Edison E. Mouton, inspector of aeronautics for the 
Department of Commerce. 

The proposed law is entitled “An ordinance adopting air 
traffic rules of the United States Department of Commerce 
for the regulation of Salt Lake Municipal Airport and li- 
censing the business of transporting passengers for hire and 
providing penalties for the violation of said provisions.” 

Under the terms of the proposed law, an airman must not 
navigate over Salt Lake limits except in conformity with air 
traffic rules effective last March, by order of the Department 
of Commerce. 

It is also contemplated making it unlawful to land or fly 
in this area, unless the airman possesses a temporary letter 
of authority or a license issued by the secretary of commerce; 
unlicensed fliers must depart within 24 hours unless they ob- 
tain a written permit from the commissioner of parks and 
public property. 

The ordinance names the city landing field “Salt Lake Mu- 
nicipal Airport”. It is under control of the commissioner of 
parks, who may promulgate rules not in conflict with ordi- 
nances. 

Wrecked aircraft must be promptly removed and caution 
must be taken against fire. Smoking within 20 ft. of aircraft 
or gasoline containers is forbidden. Permission to set up 
landing fields must be obtained. 

A city license tax of $25 a year is provided for carrying 
passengers for hire, and licenses may be revoked on hearing 
upon proof of violation of ordinances. 

Members of the United States Army and Navy are included 
in the ordinances, except for the license feature. 

The rough road to Salt Lake’s airport from the Jordan 
River has been repaired and everybody around the hargars 
and shops is again happy and contented. 

The new hangar for the Varney Airmail Service has been 
finished. With the Varney insignia on front and rear of the 
building, it is not alone attractive, but is a permanent im- 
provement to the Salt Lake Airport. And it is the last word 
in convenience. A hot-air furnace not only warms the offices 
but keeps the engines at an even temperature after planes 
have been housed. A large hot-air pipe fitted to the head of 
each engine with heavy canvas tucked around does the job. 

In spite of wintry weather pilots are holding their own 
in this section. During the recent storm, pilot C. C. Price, 
flying from Boise for the Varney Airmail, encountered a 
severe blizzard on the Utah-Idaho line, but holed through 
to Salt Lake. 

Pilot Fred Kelly, from Los Angeles, had clear flying ex- 
cept for snow flurries at Lund and Milford, until a few miles 
north of Provo, Utah, he met up with the real storm, but 
managed to make Salt Lake on schedule. 

Jack Sharpnack, flying from San Francisco, never dreamed 
there was a storm until he tipped the western edge of the 
great Salt Lake. 

Pilot Henry Boonstra, from Cheyenne to Salt Lake, owing 
to the storm, was forced down at Cherokee, Wyo., midway 
between Rawlins and Rock Springs. 











Ogden, Utah 

Building of the hangars at the Ogden Airport, located on 
the Holther Field south of town and just off the Weber can- 
yon road is being pushed irrespective of the weather. Ora 
Bundy, local builder, has the contract. 

The “Dawn-to-Dusk” flier, Lieut. Russell L. Maughan, 
Utah’s most famous native pilot, landing at the Ogden Air- 
port recently, declared this landing field to be ideally situ- 
ated. He added that if it were not for the power line on the 
west boundary of the field, it would rank among the best 
flying fields of the country. 

Lieutenant Maughan, now commanding officer of the 329th 
Observation Squadron, was greeted by a large group of well- 
known Ogden men, when he landed here in a veritable bliz- 
zard accompanied by his mechanic, Serg. J. D. Davis. A 
dinner in his honor was given by the Aeronautics Committee 
of the Herman Baker post No. 9 of the American Legion. 

Simultaneously with the incorporation of the Ogden Aero 
Club, a lease was negotiated for ten years with Mrs. Dora 
Holther, owner of the Holther Field, an 80-acre tract, south 
of Ogden on the newly macadamized highway into Weber 
Canyon. 

Arrangements have been perfected for giving flying lessons 
to members of the club. This aviation school will be operated 
at the Ogden Airport by the Air Service and Survey of Salt 
Lake, whose chief pilot, Frank S. Nelson, is one of the two 
graduates of the Kelly Field class of 1927. 

The training plane, a Lincoln Standard, engined with a 
150 hp. Hisso A, will be housed in a hangar being built on 
this new flying field by Air Service and Survey. 

The ground organization is being formed and a machine 
shop will be built, which will be manned by a competent crew. 
C. O. Brunner, a pilot, is director of equipment. 

As prevailing winds are N-S., special effort has been ex- 
pended on the 3000-foot N-S. runway. It has been well 
scraped and rolled. Another runway, a S-E. and N-W. one, 
has been staked off. Both take-off stretches are 150 feet wide. 

The membership list contains some of Ogden’s livest wires: 
A. C. Rich is president; Ora Bundy, vice-president; L. J. 
Holther, secretary; E. F. Zilm, treasurer. The board mem- 
bers are Porter T. Robbins, Roland Browning and B. K. Farr. 


Vernal, Utah 

An air service to Vernal and other points in the Uintah 
Basin, about 200 miles from Salt Lake, has been proposed 
by “Tommie” Thompson, commercial pilot, located at Salt 
Lake. 

His proposition as submitted to the Lion’s Club of Vernal 
is, to make a daily round trip in a closed four or six-place 
plane, carrying mail, express and passengers. 

For years Mr. Thompson lias operated a flying school in 
Salt Lake as well as an aerial passenger and express service. 


Rockford, Ill. 
By W. E. ‘Larned 

Rockford is enjoying its first season of regularly established 
flying. Two fields have been in operation since early in the 
year, Fred MacChesney’s field on the N. Second St. road and 
the Blackhawk Airport, a mile and a half nearer the city 
on the same highway. MacChesney has been using a Waco-9 
and the Blackhawk Aircraft Company is flying a five place 
semi-eabin job for passenger work and a Standard and Cur- 
tiss JN for studént training. A large number of passengers 
have been flown at the Blackhawk Field and several students 
trained. It has been operated by Thomas Van Stone and 
Elmer Etes. The airport has been used by numerous cross- 
country and Army fliers during the year. Gasoline, oil and 
parts are procurable at the field. 

That Rockford will have an airline operating through it 
seems very probable as a result of a visit of the Royal Rapid 
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What Do You 
About Airplanes ? 


FEW years ago men had to learn ‘about 
aircraft from personal, costly experience. 
They had no one to guide them—no one to point 
out mistakes when they were made—and therefore 
years were spent learning what takes months now. 


Thorough--Practical Training 
Today the American School of Aviation offers you 
these long years of experience and knowledge, which cost 
millions to acquire, in their new and fascinating Home 
Study Course in Practical Aeronautics which has been 
highly endorsed by prominent aviation authorities. 


Write Today 


No matter whether you have worked with airplanes all 
your life or are just beginning in the industry you owe it 
to yourself to send for a complete and detailed outline of 
this training and our new and interesting free book, 
“Opportunities in the Airplane Industry.” 


American School of Aviation 
Dept. 8279 
3601 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AUSTRALIA 


We are prepared to negotiate for the following:— 


The Australian manufacturing rights (royalty basis) 
of aircraft and sole agencies of aircraft material, 
stores and aerodrome equipment. 


We Are Contractors To :- 


Royal Australian Air Force. 


(Reconditioning aircraft, manufacture of spare parts and 
supply of stores). 


Civil Aviation Department. 
(Manufacture of Spare Parts). 


Australian Aerial Services. 
(Manufacture of airscrews, reconditioning aircraft and 
engines, supply of stores, petrol and oil storage plants etc.). 


Works & Railways Department. 
(Installation of aerodrome bulk petrol storage plants). 


Address complete specifications, price lists and draft agree- 
ments to :— 


= foxes 


Melbourne Airdrome, off Dudley Street 
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At Your Service 


AERO SUPPLY 
MFG. CO., INC. 








Manufacturers and Distributors of 


Airplane Accessories 
and Supplies 


Call on us for anything 
We will help you 


COLLEGE POINT, bs he DO Ys 
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PERRY-AUSTEN 


CLEAR ACETATE DOPE 
The Lasting Undercoat 





The Best Finish pce Clear Acetate 
Uppercoate—Our Pigmented Dopes 





Perry-Austen Mfg. Ce., Staten Island, N. Y. 
| Contractors to United States Government 











MODERN MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL PLANES 
Are Equipped With Our 
SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 





Pioneers in the Manufacture of Elastic Cord for 
Shock Absorbers in this Country. 

Principle Producers of Cord for Canadian and 
U. S. Governments during the World War. 
Fully Equipped for the Largest Requirements or 

Any Experimental Tests. 











J. W. WOOD ELASTIC WEB CO. 
STOUGHTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
New York Office—45 E. 17th St.; Canada—32 St. Peter St., Montreal 
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Transit. Company’s Whirlwind Travel Air monoplane. The 
Royal Rapid people are considering a passenger line through 
Rockford, Chicago and Madison, to be supplemented later 
by mail and express. This line should provide a stimulus 
to aviation here and awaken the city to its need for a first 
class municipally owned airport. 


Chicago, Ill. 
By H. A. Lindbergh 

The air mail service has finally been transferred to the 
Municipal Airport at 63rd St. and Cicero Ave. after a num- 
ber of delays since October. The last plane to use the old 
Maywood Field was a Boeing Air Transport, which hopped 
off on its western trip in the evening. 

This new airport is equipped with hangars and modern 
lighting facilities, making it one of the best and busiest fields 
in the country. 

According to W. A. Patterson, the Chicago traffic manager 
for the Boeing line, the new location is ideal in a number 


. of respects as there are better runways, more complete light- 


ing systems, more fully equipped hangars and comfortable ac- 
commodations for the passengers. 

The area that is proposed as a site for a Class A airport is 
located between 16th and 31st Streets, in the territory known 
as Harbor District No. 3. 

Before work on the island airport can be started, it seems 
as if two steps should be followed. In the first place an 
ordinance should be drafted which will transfer the city’s 
right to Harbor District No. 3, acquired under the Lake 
Front Improvement Ordinance of 1919, to the South Park 
Board. Secondly, permission should be sought from the 
War Department for the South Park Board to build this con- 
venient airport. 

Tentative plans for a North Side lake front airport were 
announced by President David H. Jackson of the Lincoln 
Park Commissioners. The decision to establish an airport 
in this vicinity was revealed by Jackson at a luncheon in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, when the opening of the outer drive 
extension from Grace St. to Montrose Ave. was celebrated. 

The proposed project would, according to present plans, 
be built at the foot of Foster Ave. or at the foot of Grace 
St. It would be L-shaped so as to be adjacent to a harbor 
that could be provided for seaplanes and amphibians. The 
entire facilities to be provided under the tentative arrange- 
ments would be a part of the new North Side recreation plan 


Teterboro Airport, N. J. 

November, which brought an unusual amount of unfavor- 
able weather, showed an increase in air traffie at this airport. 
During the month 29 planes arrived and the same number 
departed for other points in the United States. These 58 
planes carried 58 pilots, 27 passengers, films and miscellane- 
ous airplane parts and accessories. 

In addition to these cross-country journeys, the Gates Fly- 
ing Cireus took up for short joy-rides 2,270 passengers at 
the airport during the month. 


Tacoma, Wash. 

Story Eaglerock Sales Company has completed its hangar 
at the Mueller Harkins Airport, Tacoma. -It has a large, 
well equipped tool room and comfortable office. It is ready 
for visiting pilots. 


Mason City, Iowa 

Pioneer Flyers, Ine., Eaglerock distributors at Mason City, 
are instituting a ground school for the winter months. S. H. 
MacPeak of that organization recognizes the fact that approx- 
imately 20 mechanics will be used in production and main- 
tenance of a plane against one pilot to fly same. 
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Pan-American Fliers ‘Receive D.F.C. 


At one o’clock on Wednesday, Dec. 21, exactly one year 
from the date the Loening Amphibian planes took off from 
Kelly Field, San Antonio, Tex., on the Pan-American Good 
Will Flight, the Army Air Corps officers who made up its 
personnel, received Distinguished Flying Crosses, and also the 
Mackay Trophy for their achievement. The Mackay Trophy 
is awarded each year to the most outstanding Army aviation 
achievement. 

Citations were 
given the fliers at 
the close of the 
flight by President 
Coolidge, but the 
presentation of the 
crosses was made 
individually to the 
officers at a lunch- 
eon, which was at- 
tended by Secre- 
tary of State Frank 
B. Kellogg; Secre- 
tary of War 
Dwight F. Davis, 
the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the 
Latin - American 
countries which the 
flight visited, and 
other notable peo- 
ple. Assist. See. of 
War for Aviation 
F. Trubee Davison 
gave the luncheon, 
which was held in 
the Pan-American 
Building. 

Major Herbert A. Dargue, who commanded the Flight, and 
his associates, Capt. Arthur B. MeDaniel and Lieuts. Ennis 
C. Whithead, Charles MeK. Robinson, Muir S. Fairchild, 
Bernard S. Thompson and Leonard D. Weddington were in 
the seats of honor. 

The decorations, which were conferred posthumously upon 
Capt. Clinton F. Woolsey and Lieut. John W. Benton, who 
lost their lives at Buenos Aires Feb. 26, 1927, when their 
plane collided with another plane of the flight, were pre- 
sented to their widows. 

The Pan-American Good Will Flight visited Mexico, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama, Colombia, Chile, Peru, Argentine, 
Paraguay, Brazil, the Guianas, Venezuela, the Lesser Antilles, 
Porto Rico, the Dominican Republic, Haiti and Cuba. 





The Mackay Trophy, awarded to the 

Pan-American Good Will ‘Fliers for the 

most notable aviation achievement by 
the Army during 1927. 


Limit Army Cross-Country Flights 


With the limited equipment now available in the Army Air 
Corps, and until such time as procurement of new aircraft 
results in a larger number of planes being available, the sec- 
retary of war, on recommendation of the chief of Air Corps, 
directed that Army Air Corps activities during the present 
fiscal year be advised that no cross-country flights of over 
500 miles by Air Corps pilots and equipment will be approved 
unless exceptional circumstances exist or there is some mili- 
tary reason other than cross-country training for the pilot to 
justify the flight. 

It is felt that the necessity of this regulation will effect, 
to a certain extent. the training of Air Corps pilots in ex- 
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tended cross-country flying. It is pointed out, however, that 
this is for the current fiscal year and with additional air- 
craft authorized this restriction will be removed ag soon as 
practicable. Aircraft as a military weapon must be subject 
to call for long flights, and the War Department over a 
number of years has endeavored to have the pilots so trained 


in long flights, particularly over unfamiliar territory, to as- 


sure their being competent in time of hostility to carry on 
operations wherever the military necessity demands. 


Will Ferry Majority of Planes 


Every opportunity will be taken in the movement of air- 
craft from factory to aviation fields to have the same ac- 
complished by air in order that experience may be given to 
the pilots available for the ferrying of planes. 


Observation planes are now being manufactured on the 
west and the east coasts, resulting in planes being ferried 
from the factory to fields throughout the country, many trins 
totalling 2,000 miles or more. Training planes are manu- 
faectured in the north and used at various points throughout 
the United States. Many training planes were ferried on 
long flights. The consideration of the cost of ferrying, to- 
gether with the value received from the experience gained by 
the pilot in accomplishing the flight has led the Army Air 
Corps to depend almost entirely on this means for the trans- 
fer of aircraft between the factory and the field and in the re- 
adjustment of aircraft between the fields. 


The 500-mile zone from Army Air Corps stations is still 
available for the commanding officers thereof to assign mis- 
sions within same to assure that the pilots have such cross- 
country experience as may be possible within that area. The 
regulations of the Air Corps provide that each pilot make at 
least one training cross-country flight per month. 


December 26, 1927 


New-Class at Brooks Field 


Approximately 80 student officers, including 30 members 
of the 1927 graduating class of the U. S. Military Academy 
reported at the Primary Flying School, Brooks Field, San 
Antonio, Tex., for training with the new class. Thirty flying 
cadets also reported and more are expected daily. 


Army Air Orders 


First Lieut. Edwin R. McReynolds, Air Corps, Langley Field, will 
proceed to Bristol, Pa., and take station at the Keystone Aircraft Fac- 
tory, as Air Corps representative. 

Sec. Lieut. Robert M. Cannon, Air Corps (Field Art.) is relieved from 
detail in the Air Corps, Fort Sam Houston, and is assigned to 3rd Field 
Art., Fort Sheridan. 

First Lieut. Arthur L. Moore, Air Corps (Inf.) is relieved from detail 
in the Air Corps, Fort Sam Houston, and is assigned to the 25th Inf., 
with station at Douglas, Aris, 

Sec. Lieut. William J. Phelan, Air Corps (Inf.) is relieved from detail 
Ss the Air Corps, Brooks Field, and is assigned to the 28th Inf., Fort 

ntario. 

First Lieut. Alfred A. Kessler, jr., Air Corps, Brooks Field, will report 
to the com. off., San Antonio air depot. 

Sec. Lieut. John Philip Burkhart, Air Corps Res., Brooks Field, 
ordered to proceed to his home. 

Sec. Lieut. Henry August Frese, Air Corps Res., Maxwell Field, Ala., 
to San Antonio. 

Upon completion of tour of foreign service, the following first lieuten- 
ants, of the Air Corps, are ordered to join the station specified: John L. 
Davidson, Fort Crockett; James D. Givens, Langley Field; Robert 8. 
Heald, Chanute Field. 


Navy Air Orders 


Lieut. Caleb J. Coatsworth, Jr., det. VO Squad. 1B (USS Tennessee), 
Airef. Squad., Battle Fleet, to VO Squad. 1B (USS Mississippi), Aircf. 
Squad., Battle Fleet. 

Lieut. Byron J. Connoll det. VO Squad. 2B (USS Arizona), Aircf. 
Squad., Battle Fleet to VO Squad. 2B (USS Pennsylvania), Airef. 
Squad., Battle Fleet. 

Lieut. Norman R. Hitchcock det. VO Squad. 1B (USS Pennsylvania), 
Aircf. Squad., Battle Fleet, to VO Squad. 2B (USS Maryland), Battle 
Fleet. 

Lieut. Wallace B. Hollingsworth, Jr. det. VO Squad. 1B (USS 
Tennessee), Aircf. Squad., Battle Fleet, to VO Squad. 1B (USS New 
Mexico), Aircf. Squad., Battle Fleet. 

Lieut. Daniel N. Logan det. VQ Squad. 1B (USS West Virginia), 
Aircf. Squad., Battle Fleet, to VO Squad. 1B (USS Mississippi), Aircf. 
Squad., Battle Fleet. 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


The year 1927 will always be remembered as 
the turning point in aeronautical progress in the 
United States. Looking backward over the up- 
hill climb of the airplane, the road along the 
journey has been deep with conservative resistance, 
often blocked by apparently impossible barriers 
and usually enveloped in a pessimistic fog. Only 
those who were persistently keeping the movement 
under way can fully understand the underlying 
reasons for the apparently sudden arrival at the 
highlands of fair weather, smooth going and gen- 
eral happiness. And no one can doubt that the 
pioneers took the right direction even though they 
may have often been led off their path by alluring 
possibilities. The airplane came into its own in 
1927 as the result of the substantial work done 
since the war. Those who attribute to fate the 
sudden arrival of the airman to a place of honor 
among men and prosperity should remember the 
past while peering into the bright future. 


* + * * 


Take the great strides made in 1927 in the 
production of military and naval aircraft. The 
first year of the five year program brought with 
it orders on an unprecedently large scale. But 
even more important it gave the builders of gov- 
ernment airplanes and accessories promise of a con- 
tinuing market. But the five year program was 
not the outcome of a sudden burst of enthusiasm. 
It resulted directly from a long series of charges 
and attacks centering on the backwardness of our 
national aeronautical policy. Within and with- 
out the Army and Navy criticism had been met 
with cold superiority. At last when the country 
became aroused President Coolidge took matters 
in hand and the happy result is known to all. 
Therefore the great optimism prevailing among 
the older builders of the aircraft industry reflects 
the struggles of the last eight years. Any success 
that comes now is not only most welcome but is 
the justification of the hopes that have kept many 
men connected with aviation. 


s* ss s *®& 


The manufacturers of commercial planes, too, 
have much to reflect upon at the end of their first 
successful year. The Jenny and the OX motors 
which have stood in the way of progress—at least 
in the manufacturing part—have ceased to play 
an important part in the demand and soon their 
influence will disappear altogether. They will 
have played the role of the Ford Model T in 
creating a market and a demand for better types, 
performance and appearance. Now there is a 
seller's market and the demand indicated for 1928 





gives the manufacturers of commercial aircraft an 
incentive that will make them look back to 1927 
as the year in which they really saw the flowering 
of their hopes after years of hoping. By the end 
of the coming year, the United States will prob- 
ably have almost as many aircraft factories as 
there are in the other countries of the world com- 
bined. 


% % + + 


The operators of air lines have also had their 
first year of experienced operation. The gov- 
ernment has retired from the operating field and 
the increase in the budget figures for the Post 
Office Department from $2,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000 indicates the extent to which experts believe 
this air service will extend. While many of the 
operators have many problems yet to solve before 
they reach complete success from all points of 
view, the year 1927 has given a substantial basis 
for optimism that makes the new year one of great 
promise. With added trunk and feeder lines, the 
year 1928 should bring air transport into the 
transportation system of the United States as a 
factor that will become a recognized every day 
utility. 

.; * 2-2 


But 1927 will probably be remembered as 
outstanding in the aerial service field even more 
than in any other. The great growth of the flying 
schools, aerial photography, and private owners 
has given an impetus to the demand for compara- 
tively small planes that has placed this country 
ahead of all the world in this kind of aviation. 
Together with the air transport expansion, it has 
created a demand for airports that will in a year 
or two give the United States a well equipped 
landing field in nearly every city of any promi- 
nence. It is here that the sellers market is to be 
found in its most developed stage. Several thou- 
sand small open planes and cabin types will be 
built in 1928 with the result that the general public 
will come to regard airplanes as within the reach 
of everyone. 

* * * & 


Sharing in all this favoring trend, AVIATION 
hopes to be able to serve its ever growing body of 
readers more acceptably than ever. With more 
advertising there will be the opportunity to give 
more diversified reading. At the end of the most 
successful year that the paper has ever had it 
wishes to extend to its readers, advertisers and -con- 
tributors its best wishes for continuing their pros- 
perity and pledges itself to increasing effort and 
service during 1928. 
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Campbell De Schepper Airplane Co., Inc. 


pped commercial field in the middie west. 24 hour 
service with night flying equipment and used by N. A. T. mail 


line Chicago to Dallas. « limited number of students accepted 
for training at reasonable rates. We invite cross country pilots 
to make use of our facilities. 

Mail address 515-18 St., Moin, ILLINOIS. 











SAN DIEGO 
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B. F. Mahoney pane Corporation 


OWNERS OF RYAN AIRLINES 


Builders of Col. Lindbergh’s plane, give complete flying instruc 
tion in very best planes under finest instructors. Ideal weather 
conditions year round. Students have an opportunity to study 
assembly methods and airline operation on Mahoney Field. 


ILLINOIS Pal-Waukee Airport & Service Station. Dte- 
tributors of new Swallow Airplanes. The Field with New 
Equipment. Chicago’s new and most modern airport, four-way 
field, 2200 X 1200 ft., hangars, shops and supplies. Board and 
room near field. Located on Milwaukee Ave. at Palatine Road, 
20 miles northwest of Chicago loop, 5 miles north of Des 
Plaines, Ill. Convenient and courteous service to visiting 
pilots, Pal-Waukee Airport, P. O. Addrese Mount Prospect, Ill. 














New England Aircraft Co., Inc. 
New Used 


Fiying instruction year round. Commercal flying service. Adver- 
tising, Photography, Aerial exhibitions Parachute drops, supplies. 
Our Rates Are Reasonable 
Operating largest school of commercial flying instruction in New 
England. We operate from Brainard Field, grade A certified 

airport. Office: 805 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Phone Office 2-2553 Phone Field 38-1428 





IOWA Commercial Air, Inc., Battle Creek, Iowa. Large 
flying field only two blocks to business center of a modern 
little city; rooms and board handy and reasonable. Expert 
instruction in flying, mechanics, meteorology, etc. Department 
of Commerce gives examinations and flying tests at our field 
also have authorized doctors here so you can get your medical 
examinations without delay. If unable to start actual flying 
lessons at once we have a special preparatory correspondence 
course only $25.00. Further prices and particulars on ap 
plication. Commercial Air, Inc., Battle Creek, Iowa. 








IOWA 

HUNTER AIRPLANE CO. 
Cedar Rapids Airport, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Complete fiying 
course. 15 hours, $200.06. Experienced instructors; 8 new 
Waco planes. We invite cross-country pilots to make use of 
our facilities. Waco dealers in Iowa. 











PITCAIRN AVIATION of GEORGIA, Inc. 
So — 
10-HOUR FLYING COURSE, conducted at Candler Field, 
Atlanta, Ga., a 4-way flying field. All-year-round school em- 
ploying modern flying equipment including Pitcairn Orowings. 


No liability bond required. Write for details. 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia 


IOWA 
LEARN TO FLY ON NEW 1927 WACO PLANES 


COMPLETE FLYING AND GROUND COURSE $135.00 
Sena for Catalog 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR WAOO AIRPLANES 
DAVENPORT AIRPORT INC. DAVENPORT, IOWA 








KANSAS 
ALLISON AIRPLANE CO. Year Around Flying. 
Combined Pilot’s and Mechanic’s Course. Let us help you get 
your licenses from the Dep’t. of Commerce.. Get familiar with 
airplane construction in our modern shops. Write us today 
for further information. 
LAWRENOE KANSAS 











CHICAGO AERO SALES FLYING FIELD 
Sales — “WACO AIRPLANES” — Service 
Student training in NEW WACO 10 airplanes. 
Rates and full particulars on application. 
Office—8027 Ogden Ave., Lyons, Ill.—Phone, Lyons 7121. 
Flying Field—Jolict Rd. and East Ave, La Grange, Ill. 


LOUISIANA 


Complete flying and ground instruction. $20 per hour. Pay 

as you learn. Write for details of course. Year around flying 

weather. Louisiana distributors of WACO airplanes. 
SOUTHERN DUSTING CO., INC. 

Tallulah, Louisiana (Where Airplane Dusting Was Developed) 











ILLINOIS 


STILES AIRCRAFT, Inc. 


Flying and shop training at modern plant. 
Write for rates. 
538 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


MASSAOH USE1TS SOHOOL OF FLYING 
BOSTON AIRPORT CORPORATION 

Thorough Flying Instruction—on new modern, steel constructed 

planes. Flying from Boston Airport. Regular Army, National 

Guard and U. 8S. Air mail atmosphere. (Terminus for Colonial 

Airlines, Inc.) We are distributors for Travel Air airplanes 

for New England. P. 0. Box 126, EAST BOSTON, MABS. 








ILLINOIS Only 50 miles west of Uhwugo 
EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Herman J. Neubauer, M.D. 
Hinckley, Ill. 
Learn to Fly at our up-to-date school at very reasonable prices. 
Complete ground and air couree. Come any time. Ideal accommo 
dations fer students. Expert instructors. Write for information. 


ed 











WASSACHUSETIS BUSION 
DENNISON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

10 Hour Air Instruction and 30 Hour Ground School — 

$250.00. Air instruction on modern steel tube ships. Ground 

instruction includes, Engines, Structure, Navigation, Aero- 

dynamics, Meteorology. Good accommodations convenient te 

Boston. Agents for FAIRCHILD and WACO planes. 
Address:—Dennison Airport, Atlantic. Mass. 














ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


Complete flying instruction and ground course. Large safe field 
and good airplanes. Distributors for the new Waco airplane. 


MASSACHUSETTS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
New England Distributors ALEXANDER EAGLEROCK AIRPLANES 
First class Flying School under competent instruction. Dealers 
and students wanted in every city in New England. 

Ofice: 1597 Main Street, Suite 303, Springfield, Mass. 
Flying Field: Agawam Center, Mass 








ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Oldest asronautic establishme.t in U. 8 
Airplane Supplies Flying School 
2856 Broadway Chicago 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MULLANE-KENSLEA AVIATION SCHOOL 
COMPLETE COURSE IN AERONAUTICS 
RESIDENT AND OORRESPONDENOE OOURSES 
P Sent. Mention ( 


‘owree. 
26 CAMBRIA ST. DEPT. AN BOSTON, MASS. 





Operated by the Yackey Aircraft Oo., one of the oldest fying 
sohoole in the U. 8. The Yackey Aircraft Co. is conducted by 
men who have made a success in all branches of flying before 
the war — — in the «var and after the war — U. 8. Army, 
U. 8. Air Mail and Civilian. You can only 2 os one who 
knows. You only know from experience. e have proven our 
ability. Yacxry Aremcrarr Company. Forest Park. [Hinois 








ILLINOIS. YACKEY'S CHECKERBOARD FLYING FIELD | 








MIOHIGAN 
DAVIS & FELIX AIRWAYS 
BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 
FLYING SCHOOL and AIRPLANE TAXI 
STUDENTS THOROUGHLY TRAINED 45 NOMINAL OO8# 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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MIOHIGAN 

NILES AIRWAYS SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Michigan Distributers for the F. glerock. Learn to fly on 
1927 production ships. No bond required for solo flight. 
Fly an Eaglerock—It means and performance with 
economy. Let us demonstrate— Write or wire 

NILES AIRWAYS NILES, MICHIGAN 


LEARN AVIATION THOROUGHLY! 


A complete aviation course should giv- y:u more than dual 
instruction. $250 course includes 15 hours air instruction on 
new American Eagle airplanes with ex-army instructors, with 
solo fiying. Students given thoro ground school by Air 
Corps reserve officers—theory of flight, meteorology, naviga- 
tion, construction rigging, mapreading, motor — 
maintenance, instruments, air law; no extra charge. 

students given employment while taking course. You pa 
thorough instruction here. Write for information or come 
right to Kansas City. 


PORTERFIELD FLYING SCHOOL 
2328 HARRISON STREET KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

















MICHIGAN LEARN TO BUILD AIRPLANES 
OVERCASHIER AVIATION SCHOOL 
8 Arcadia Building, 3513 Woodward, Detroit, Michigan. 
Please forward information on practical commercial aviation 


GENE, ZB ccccesersovcoccccoeseces deeb eessacecceecooss 
Motor es. Construction _ Flying * Batablished 6 years. 


MISSOURI Complere Flying Course We guarantee to teach 
the student to fly safely and efficiently regardless of the number 
of hours that it takes, but giving a minimum of 15 hours. 
The course includes practical instruction in flying, theorsical 
principles of flying, and mechanical knowledge of the airplane 
and motor. All instruction on modern aircraft and by licensed 
transport pilots of long experience. VON HOFFMANN AIR- 
CRAFT SCHOOL, St. Louis Flying Field, Anglum, Mo. 














ROUND. “AIR TRAININ 





LEARN AVIATION 
IN DEYROIT, THE AVIATION CENTER. 
Oomplete training under experts. GROUND WORE. Ee 
gine and Plane Design, Construction and Repairs. FLYING. 
Including Solo Without Bond, In Standard And New, Modera 
planes. AERIAL NAVIGATION AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Endorsed by EDDIE STINSON and OTHER AVIATION AUTHORITIES. 
Aviation is Ready! Are you! Start in this new business now. 
Its great opportunities offer adventure and profit. Thorough 
training is essential for success. See us at once, or write. 
MICHIGAN STATE AVIATION SCHOOL 
Affiliated with Michigan State Automobile School 
Established 17 years A. G. ZELLER, Pres. 
3733 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Michigan 


MONTANA - : - 2a «+ «+ —« WYOMING 
Montana Air Service Company, Inc. WACO DEALERS 
Flying classes at Dillon, Montana,. Missoula, Montana, and 
Torrington, Wyoming. Learn to fly in the altitude where you 
expect to continue flying. Experienced instructors, in flying, 

and mechanics. DILLON, MONTANA. 





—_— = 








NEW JERSEY MURCHIO FLYING SERVICE 
Complete flying instructions at $20.00 per hour or complete 
ceurse. All instructions on Brand New Air King Planes. 
Instruction oa your own Air King plane at $5.00 per hour. 
Thomas A. Marchio, Hamburg Turnpike, Paterson, N. J. 
New Jersey Distributors of Air King Airplanes 











NEW JERSEY — THE MILLER CORPORATION 

10 hour flying and ground school course. Modern equipment. 
Experienced instructors. No liabili bond required. Write 
for detaile to The Miller Corporation, New Brunswick Air 
Port, New Brunswick, N. J. Field two miles west of city on 
Lincoln Highway. 











The BIRD WING 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
School of Aviation 


Learn to fly on new production Bird Wing’s: Government 
approved Class A, field located on Air Mail Express and Pas- 
senger lines; Geographic center of United States; equipped 
for night flying; students can learn complete construction on 
new production advanced type Airplanes under well known 
engineer; complete information mailed on request; no obliga- 
tion on your part. 


Mid America Airport, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


NEW JERSEY 
Learn to fly on new production ships—$30 starts you. 
CHARLES REITMAN, INC. 
Operating the Stelton Airport, Stelton, N. J. 
Office: 1041 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of “THE DOVE MONOPLANE” 
A few valuable franchises on this monoplane are stil] available. 








NEW YORE ; 

CURTISS FLYING SERVICE INC., GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 

In 1926, this company flew more than 175,000 miles, carried 

8800 passengers, and taught 95 students to fly—all without 

accident or injury to anyone. Equipment and personnel al- 

ready licensed under new Department of Commerce regulations. 
Write for our fying school booklet. 




















COMPLETE FLYING COURSE, 15 HOURS, $200. 
In addition we are offering a 50 hour sole course qualifying for 
Limited Commercial Pilots License. Also, 200 hour solo course 
imchading cross country, map reading and advanced aerobatics, 
qualifying for Transport Pilot License. All instruction en 
modern aircraft. We operate Richards Field. 
Bennett Eaglerock Sales Co., 223 W. 12th St.. Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW YORK—DOUGHTY FLYING FIELD, most practical 
and thorough methods of flying that can be obtained. All New 
American Eagle Ships usel. Boarding house and hotel ac- 
commodations convenient to field. Field is located one-half mile 
from New York Central Railroad. Easy terms arranged on 
courses, satisfaction guaranteed. Address W. E. Doughty, 
Staatsburg, N. Y. 





NEW YORE 
FLYING SCHOOL—Operated in connection 
with our shops assuring a Liberal Knowledge 











“The School of Superior Tratning”—Kansas City Flyiag School 
—New 1927 ships—Master Instructors—10 hour course com- 
plete $150; 15 hour course complete $200. Both courses in- 
clude Solo—Cross Country—Spins and emergency Landings. 
Advance Course in Stunt Work $250. We qualify you for 
Government License. Our Graduates CAN FLY. No classes— 
Az individual instruction. Write for FREE outline of our 
ocurses. 206 Admiral Blvd., Kansas City, Missouri 
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of Design ard Construction at no additional 

nse. Competent Instructors. Reliable Ma- 
aan. Passenger Flights and Cross Country 
Service. Write for Details. AERIAL SERVICE 
CORP., HAMMONDSPORT, N. 

















MISSOURI: Learn to fly $15.00 per hour. Start any time; 
quit any time. Pay half of tuition by working on planes, 
motors, in shop or in new Pheasant Airplane Factory. In- 
struction —-. — school where men design, build 
and dy airplanes gent for the new Pheasant. Write 

LEE R. BRIGGS MEMPHIS, MO. 


PITCAIRN AVIATION of NORTH CAROLINA, Inc. 


SS = 


10-HOUR FLYING OOURSE, conducted at the Greensboro 
Municipal Airport, Friendship, N. C., a 4way flying field 
operated by this Company. All-year-round school employing 
modern flying equipment including Pitcairn Orowings. No 
liability bond required. Write for details. 

Land Title Building, Philadelphia 














LEARN TO FLY AT A RELIABLE SCHOOL 
Complete ground School. Engineering Department under 
Walter H. Barling, internationally known designer and builder 
ef the Barling Bomber. Complete flying instruction. Write 
for largest and most complete aviation school catalog ever 
issued and special offer. “We Wl be here Tomorrow’. 
Marshall Flying School, Inc.. 264 North Street. Marshall, Mo. 











OHIO 
JOHNSON FLYING SERVICE 
DAYTON, OHIO 
GrapuaTss or Our ScHoo. Have A REAL ADVANTAGE 
A Piying School of Distinction. Write for Further Particulars. 
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Indian Lake Aviation Company, Russell’s Point, Ohio. 
Oentral Ohio Eaglerock Dealers 
Learn to fly in the safest ships today, at Indian Lake. Ohio’s 
Million Dollar Playground and summer resort. 8 years, no 
accidents, 25,000 passengers carried, 25 students trained in- 
cluding two girls. Careful instructors in new Eaglerock ships. 
Instruction begins the day you arrive. Rate $20 per heur, 
take as many hours as you need. We guarantee you to fly. 











OHIO 
COMPLETE FLYING COURSE 
We guarantee to teach you to fly. 
All year round school. Individual instruction. 


THE EMBRY-RIDDLE COMPANY, WACO DISTRIBUTORS 
LUNKEN AIRPORT CINCINNATI, OHIO 








OREGON 
HARRIS-RANKIN FLYING SERVICE, INC. 


Oldest And Best Equipped Flying School in Northwest. 
NORTHWEST WACO DISTRIBUTORS 


P.O. Box. 4268 AVIATION SUPPLIES PorTLAND, OREGON. 








PENNSYLVANIA Students receive the personal attention and 
interest of competent instructors. After solo flight each course 
student is given additional flying vractice in modern aircraft. 
Our school is complete in everv det. il. Training ships consist 
ef WACO, ORIOLE and WRIGHT WHIRLWIND RYAN. 
MAYER AIRCRAFT CORP., Bridgeville, Penna. 








PITCAIRN AVIATION of PENNSYLVANIA, Inc. 
Sr re 


10-HOUR FLYING COURSE. 4-way flying field, at Willow 
Grove, Pa., the largest in the East, in midst of ideal flying 
country. All-year-round school. Modern flying equipment, in- 
cluding Pitcairn Orowings. Reasonable board and lodging near 
field. No liability bond required. Write for illustrated booklet. 


LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 








PITCAIRN AVIATION of SOUTH CAROLINA, Inc. 


CN 


10-HOUR FLYING OOURSE, conducted at the Spartanburg 
Municipal Airport, Spartanburg, 8S. C., 4way flying field 
operated by this Company. All-year-round school employing 
modern flying equipment including Pitcairn Orowings. No 
liability bond required. Write for details. 

Land Title Building, Philadelphia 








TEXAS HOUSTON AIRWAYS INC. (Alexander Eaglerock 
Dealers) ANNOUNOING a most thorough course in fiying. 
Personal instruction given in Eaglerock planes by Mr. Joe 
Glass, veteran Army Pilot, ten years experience, six years 
flying in Tropics of Mexico. Supplemental course in funda- 
mental principles of Meteorology and Navigation. Write fer 
information. 210 Medical Arts Bldg., Houston. 








PITCAIRN AVIATION of VIRGINIA, Inc. 
————_—_—_—_= 


10-HOUR FLYING COURSE, conducted at Richmond’s 
Municipal Airport, Fort Lee, Va.; a 4-way flying field operated 
by this Company. All-year-round school employing modern 
flying equipment including Pitcairn Orowings. No liability 
bond required. Write for details. 

Land Title Building, Philadelphia 








'HINGTON 
ame MAMER FLYING SCHOOL INC., 


Spokane Airport, Spokane, Wash. 
It will be worth your while to investigate what we have to 
offer in flying training. The most complete course, the finest 
flying field, the most able instructors. 
Agents for Buhl and Waco airplanes 














WHEN IN EUROPE TRAVEL BY AIR! 
Imperial Airways, the British Line between Londoo and the 
Continent. Particulars from Plaza 0794 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS, 578 Madison Ave., New York City 


























































For Latest Information on all 
Phases of Aeronautics, Read 


MODERN 
AIRCRAFT 


Design—Construction—Operation 
and Maintenance 








By MAJOR VICTOR W. PAGE 
U. S. Air Corps Reserve 


Formerly Chief Aeronautical Engineer at the 
World’s Largest Flying Field. Author of “ABC 
of Aviation,” “Aviation Engines,” ete. 


850 6 x 9 Pages - 500 Illustrations 


Price $5.00 


Contents of each chapter—I. Aircraft Types. II. Lighter- 
than-Air Craft. III. Early Airplane Designs. General 
Design Considerations. IV. Design and Construction of 
Aerofoils. V. Arrangement, Fabrication and Bracing of 
Airplane Wings. VI. Airplane Fuselage and Landing Gear 
Construction. VII. Airplane Power Plant Types and In- 
stallation. VIII. Aviation Engine Design and Construc- 
tion. Air-Cooled Engines. IX. Aviation Engine Design 
and Construction. Water-Cooled Engines. X. Aviation 
Engine Auxiliaries. XI. Aircraft Propeller Construction 
and Action. XII. Airplane Equilibrium and Control 
Principles. XIII. Uncrating, Setting Up and Aligning Air- 
plane. XIV. Inspection and Maintenance of Airplanes and 
Engines. XV. Details of Modern Airships and Airplanes. 
XVI. Seaplanes, Flying Boats, Amphibians and Other Air- 
craft. XVII.. Some Aspects of Commercial Aviation. 
XVIII. Aircraft Instruments and Aerial Navigation. XIX. 
—— Nomenclature for Aeronautics, Report No. 240, 
art 1. 


This Book is Written in Simple, 
Understandable Language. 





AVIATION PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
250 West 57th Street, New York 
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HAND FUEL PUMP 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
(Qa) STAR BUILDING = «6.87 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL «=: 15 SPEAR STREET 





Romby National Aeronautical Service offer a 


HOME STUDY COURSE 


IN AVIATION—$15.00. Thorough and Oomplete. Including 
Motors - Wings - Fuselage - Bracings - Assmebly - Construction - 
Flying - Flight Principles - Air Rules - Nomenclature - Meteorology 
- Navigation and 50 other subjects - $18.00 on time $3.00 down 
and $3.00 weekly or monthly, Diploma Given - Free Employment 
Service - ENROLL NOW - or write Romby National Aeronautical 
Service, Dept. C - Box 43 - Santa Monica, Calif. 








THE EMBRY-RIDDLE COMPANY, Inc. 


LUNKEN AIRPORT. CINCINNATI, OH1O 
WACO Distributors WACO 


Complete Line of Supplies on Hand 
OX5 Motor Parts Complete Line 
ALL BRANCHES COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
WE GUARANTEE TO TEACH YOU TO FLY 








Record-breaking planes are built with 
HASKELITE Plywood 


RACTIOCALLY all the American planes making imper- 
tant flights have been built with HASKELITE. Over 
00% of the plywood used in American planes is HAS 


KELITE. Oan be furnished in any length or sise. 
HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 West Washington Street. Chicago 





PHENIX NITRATE CLEAR DOPE 
at $1.85 per gal. in 50 gal. steel 


arrels. $1.60 per gal. in 5 gal Boxed Cans. 
WooD BARRELS AND CANS INCLUDED AND NOT RETURNABLE. 
I diate ship t f. o. b. Factory. 
All fresh made from new and high grade materials. 
No war stock or reworked materials. 


Phenix Aircraft Products Co., Williamsville, N. Y. 








drums. Drums extra at $7.00 
and full refund if returned in 90 days, freight prepaid. $1.42 per 
. in 50 gal. Wood Barrels. $1.45 per gal. in 80 gal. Wood 





GOGGLES 
Genuine RESISTAL, non-shatterable, optically safe. 
The trade mark is on every lens. 3 


Send for complete catalogs. 


STRAUSS & BUEGELEISEN ~ Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Worn by leading aviators. 





520 Fifth Avenue, 





LUXOR GOGGLES 


give fit, correct vision, complete comfort. 


Bat. 1875 43 > Contractors 
to U. 8. Govt. 


New York City 








= i —— 





FOR DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
Send for Booklet 
BLANCHARD INSTRUMENT CO. 
203 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 





—— 








17th Successful Season Established in 1911 
GATES FLYING CIRCUS and AVIATION COMPANY 
Oldest organization of ite kind im the World 
EXHIBITIONAL AND COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Mail and Telegraph Address Factory and Shops Metor 
7 


Repair Depot 
35 Whitehall Building 140-150 Main 8t., 6168 Ne. 2ist &. 


New York, N. Y Lodi, New Jersey Philadelphia, Pa 


Ivan R. Gates, General Manager Clyde E. Pangborn, Chief Pilot 








Everything fer the Pilot and His Plane 


Let us serve you. Our prices are low. 
Your Satisfaction is our Success 
INSTRUMENTS TAPE WINGS MOTORS 
PLANES FABRIC DOPE ETC. 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS INC. 

210 College St. San Antonio, Tex. 

















Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 


Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply to the 
Dean of the College of Engineering. 

N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 








OX5 motors $85. to $200., Le Rhone 80 
Clean Up Sale--ir'p. $50., Jennie struts $1., turnbuckles 20c, 
thimbles $1. per 100, gas tanks $4., radiators $10., center sec- 
tions $5., wings $20. to $35., wing and fuselage fittings 25c, 
safety belts $1., wheels $5., axles $3., new landing gear $25., 
stabilizers $10., elevators or rudders (Jennie and Canuck) $5., 
fins $3., ailerons $5., aileron and rudder hinges 25c., Le Rhone 
props. to fit OX5 $10., landing or flying cables 50c (state length), 
bolt with nut 10c, screw-cutting lathe complete with many extras 
$200. 


STORMS AVIATION CO. Asheville, N. C. 

















THE AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 
Brings You Into Weekly Contact With 
THE ENTIRE AERONAUTICAL INDUSTRY 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 


LARGEST AIRPLANE SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE WEST 
A complete line of parts and accessories for aircraft at lowest prices. 
A money-back guarantee on everything sold. 
WRITE OR WIRE US YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 
“Masters of the Air.” 
350 WASHINGTON BLVD. VENICE, CALIFORNIA 











HARTZELL PROPELLERS ARE RELIABLE 


BUILT ON HONOR — THEY ARE GIVING 
EFFICIENT SERVICE ON ALL CLASSES OF 
MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL.AIRPLANES 


Cong 
ey 





on New OX Walnut Propellers for Quick Shipment 
“toujours HARTZELL WALNUT PROPELLER CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO 








”" MARSHALL, MISSOURI, U.S.A, 






NICHOLAS BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. ww 


Largest Stock Of Commercial Aircraft Supplies in the World. 
We carry in stock for immediate shipment every kind of airplane 
part, accessory or material you could possibly need. Write at 
once for free 160 page catalog. We have a larger stock than all 
other dealers combined. 
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LEARN AVIATION 


Send for Free illustrated catalogue, describ- 
ing our flying course. Our course in Applied 
Airplane Mechanics and our -Home-Study 
Course in Aviation. We have right now an 
opportunity for a few of our students to earn 
their tuition. If interested write at once 
for details. 








Air Spec. 10225D 
SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 


Complete Warehouse Stock 
for Immediate Sbipment in any Quantity 








SERVICE STEEL CO. DETROGT Manon 





NICHOLAS BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO., INC. VARNEY SCHOOL -OF FLIGHT . 
264 North Street Marshall, Missouri 1817-1819 Main Street, Peoria, Illinois 
The New 1927 


SWALLOW 


$2785, Wichita (Dual Controls, $50 extra) 


Delivery price anywhere in Pa. or 
W. Va. with dual control, $3,000. 


A. R. FRAMPTON, 318 W. North Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Distributor for West Virginia &@ Pennsylvania 









=> 





South America 


COLOMBIAN AIRWAY SYSTEM 
Saves 10 days from Seaports to Central and Western Colombia 
Air Mail, Parcelpost and Passengers on scheduled service con- 
necting with United Fruit Steamers. 

For particulars inquire: 


American Trading Co., Inc., 25 Broad St, New York City 








AEROTECH Inc. 
Aeronautical Engineering Design, 
Stress Analysis, Reports, Appraisals. 
Complete Testing Facilities 


1955 Sedgwick Ave., 511 Murray Bldg., 
New York City Streator, Il. 














New 
— LIBERTY MOTORS — 


WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


Oan SUPPLY FROM ANY NEW “Lipezrety”’ Parrs Dxsinzp. 


Stock 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRIOKS. 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, Ine. 
518 West 57 St., New York. 





TRAVEL AIR—STINSON 
MONOCOUPE 
GEO. A. WIES, Inc. 


R 12 Juniper Ave. 
Curtiss Field. Mineola, N. Y. 








DURO-GLAS 
NON-SHATTERABLE 
GOGGLES 
sealed’ of Guilky Gat 
others may attempt to 

imitate. 
Send for complete booklet 
Beck i 








Advertise in this Section 
Watch the Results! 

















i Corp. 
7o EB. 131 St. New York 








Airplanes Flying Boats Motors Supplies 


Excellent used JN4D less motor and motor equipment $600., or 
unused Standard less motor and motor equipment $750. Fur lined 
leather helmets, $12.00. Beaverized sheeplined leather helmets 
$7.00. Protector goggles $5.00. Resistal wide-vision goggles $4.00 
or oval type $2.50. 

All parts for JN4D, Canuck, Standard, OX5 and OXX6. 


FLOYD J. LOGAN AIRPLANE CO. 


716 W. Superior Cleveland, Ohio 
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PARAGON PROPELLERS 


Better than Ever 


The new MONOID Interlaced Fibre Propellers have substantially 
completed their period of trial and demonstration and will be put 
into quantity production very soon. Watch for them. 


PARAGON ENGINEERS INC. Baltimore, Maryland 





AIRPORT ENGINEERS 


Surveys Construction 


Supervision 
B. RUSSELL SHAW & CO. 


1196 ARCADE BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











WIND CONES 


Standard size, gov. specifications $8.50. 
First Aid Kits—weight 5 oz. 
Airplane spruce and Balsa. 


Aeretech, Inc., Streator, Ill. 


For Espert & & Domestic LIBERTY 
For Pw... & Boats. PARTS 


LIBERTY 
MOTORS 


THE VIMALERT COMPANY, Ltd. 
807 Garfield Avenue Jersey City, N. J., U. S. A. 








er 














LUDINGTON PHILADELPHIA FLYING SERVICE 


Incorporated 
OPERATORS PHILADELPHIA AIRPORT 
PASCHAL P. O., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FAIRCHILD Agents WACO 
Modern Fiying Instruction Course Aerial Taxi Service 
Field Completely Equipped for Day and AL, - Flying. 
Machine and Woodworking Shops, d Modern Hangars 
CITY OFFICE, ATLANTIC Biba, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





———t 


BUILDERS OF AIRPORTS 
Consultants on Sites, Construction, Maintenance. 


NED MARTIN COMPANY 
310 Everett Bldg. Akron, Ohio 
“An Airport for Every City” 








STANDARD LANDING FIELD WIND CONES 


as furnished to leading Air Mail contrac- 
tors, 8 foot long, 20” dia., genuine Navy 
spec. linen, brass rings both ends, mounting 
brass ferrules (ready to slip on pole). 
White $10.00, painted bright orange yellow 
$15.00. 


AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT INC. 
Carle Place, Nassau Co., N. 











AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Recent additions to our stock of wide variety and large volume 
of standard and utility aircraft materials and motor parts now 
enables us to give you prompt and efficient service. 


Send for 1927 Catalogue No. 5. Special quotations on quantity 


orders. 
MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT, INC. 
339 N. St. Paul Terrace, Baltimore, Md. 














gy PATENTYOUR IDEAS 


Sead me a sketch or simple 
model of your invention 
SATISFACTORY TERMS. 


FREE {Confidential advice. 


# : REG. PATENT ¢' 
Illustrated Literatu ATTORNEY ; 


Y CONSULTING \ 


Ws DO IT NOW! | ENGINEER 








PHEASANT 


The ship that was a success from the very first test flight. Nanay 
schools are adopting this ship for advanced training 


Price (subject to change) $2,375.00. 
Write for Bulletin 
PHEASANT AIRCRAFT CO., INC., MEMPHIS, MO. 











AIRPLANE BARGAINS: 


Used Waco 9 $1500.00 
New Standard J-1 - : - - $1000.00 
Short Wing Canuck - - - - $ 800.00 
Canuck - - - - $ 850.00 


IRELAND AIRCRAFT, INC. 
Garden City, N. Y. 








KREIDER-REISNER AIRCRAFT CO., Inc. 
THREE PLACE 
OXs Berling Booster Parts . . $8.00 
Battery & Coil Booster . $6.00 
Sent Prepaid When Cash Is 
$2500.00 Mailed With Order. 


FLY AWAY 
HAGERSTown | Hagerstown,Md.,U.S.A. 

















The Weekly Issue of AVIATION 
That You Miss 


because you are not a regular subscriber, may contain the article, 
news story, picture or advertisement which you could have used 
with profit. 

If you are a service or a civilian flier, AVIATION is an 
indispensable adjunct to your calling, because in each weekly issue 
it publishes more service and commercial flying news than appears 
in any monthly ; and, more important; it is NEWS when ® 
appears in AVIATION. 


AVIATION 


The Oldest American The Only American 





Aircraft Magazine Aircraft Weekly 
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December 26, 1927 


AVIATION 





10 cents & word, mmimum 





able in advance. 


$2.50, . 
Address replies to box numbers. care AVIATION, 7380 W 57th &.. New York. 
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FOR SALE 





One air mail DH. Engine has 39 hours. Ship may be 
inspected at Fairchild hangar, Curtiss Field, Mineola, N. Y. 
$1500. Fairchild Aerial Surveys, 270 West 38th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Three Liberties, one high compression, all splendid con- 
dition; $300.00 worth spare parts; will sacrifice $1,500.00. 
Perfectly new uncrated 4 blade Hartzell Walnut propeller 
designed for Loening air yacht $100.00; pair wing tip dural- 
umin pontoons designed for same $75.00. Ben Broome, 
Sharon, Mass. 





Aeronautical engineer (B.S. Ae.E.) with wide experience 
on duralumin construction and design, thorough knowledge 
of modern aerodynamics, executive and flying experience, 
wants position with growing aeronautical concern. Box 756, 
AVIATION. 





Young man, twenty-three of excellent character with some 
experience in the Army Air Corps as airplane mechanic, para- 
chute rigger and jumper desires permanent connection with 
reliable company. Willing to start for minimum wage. Box 
755, AVIATION. 





Expert act. welder steel tubing and fitting for aircraft, also 
expert wing worker desires position together; inquire as to 
ability. Box 753, AvraTIon. 





Waco Nine newly redoped, motor overhauled, completely 
streamlined, long stacks, silichrome valves, dual controls, 
compass, Berling booster, Hartzell propeller, compartment for 
clothes, tools, passed Department of Commerce, $1,600.00 cash. 
G. M. Piggott, Roxana Petroleum Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 





Three place Woodson Express. Sturdy plywood fuselage. 
260 hp. motor. Used for passenger flights. Always kept in 
hangar. Real buy in fast ship. Guaranteed condition. C. 
M. Clark, 7211 Idlewild St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For sale: 1926 Hisso Swallow; motor turns 1650 on 
ground. Ship and motor in A-1 condition $1250. Am flying 
for another party reason for sale. Tilden Johnson, Guymon, 


Okla. 


For sale: Two place Sperry Messenger; ship and motor 
in perfect condition. New OXX-6 Simms mag. less breaker 
$5.00. OXX camshaft with bearing, timing gears $10.00. 
OXX oil pump complete $5.00. Set main bearings and caps 
$5.00. Box 754, AvIATION. 


Brand new Eaglerock flown 30 hours; exceptional motor 
equipped with Miller roller rocker arms and Miller valve 
controls; have two Eaglerocks; can’t use but one. Will make 
worthwhile discount from delivered price here. Wire Box 
643, Los Angeles, Calif. 


For sale: Travel Air biplane, OX-5 motor, just overhauled, 
dual controls, compass, ete. Motor has silichrome steel 
valves. Ship dandy condition, kept in hangar most of time. 
Ready to fly away $1950.00. Ted Anderson, Waukomis, Ok- 
la. 

















Canuck has motor, prop, 1 lower wing missing. Every- 
thing but the above mentioned is here including all struts, 
cables and cowling. Make me an offer. A. F. P., 421%4 Jen- 
nings, Ft. Worth, Tex. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Pilot, navigator, mechanic, radio operator. 11 years ¢on- 
tinuous experience, all types. 2000 hours X.C., night, all 
weather and tropical flying. Wants connection with estab- 
lished line. N. or S. America. Best references furnished. 


Box 29, France Field, C. Z. 


Pilot with transport permit wants position immediately. 
If you can use a pilot at $65.00 a week wire Edwin Ross, 
Webber, Kans. 


Ex-military field pilot since 1909, international land and 
seaplane experience, from 1 to 3 motors, 10,000 flying hours. 
Test pilot, instructor and navigator. Box 751, AvIATION. 








Young man, age twenty-one, solo flier and mechanic, wants 
some kind of position. Experience is mostly object. Ed- 
ward Dusek, Faribault, Minn. 











EQUIPMENT WANTED 





Wanted: OX-5 or OXX-6 Curtiss motors. California Air- 
ways Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 3717 Angeles Mesa Drive. 





Cracked jobs rebuilt on contract. Motors overhauled. Will 
pay cash for cracked new production jobs. State condition 
and price. Tioga Airways, Owego, N. Y. 





Wanted: Anzani 35, Wright Morehouse 30 hp., or Hender- 
son engine converted type preferably with prop. Must be 
in excellent condition. State lowest price. Box 752, Avra- 
TION. 





Seagull MS or Aeromarine or any other make wanted at 
enee: in any condition. Best price paid. Box 735, AVIATION. 


Anzani motor 80 hp. Nibbling machine No. 0. A two 
speed band saw, 18 inch. Combination rip saw and planer. 
All must be latest. Industrial Motors, 4553 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 




















MISCELLANEOUS CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





_ Pilot desires promotor for Portugal to Philadelphia flight 
in May, 1928, for $25,000.00 prize. Will go the limit to 
make flight possible. Box 757, Aviation. 











Advertisements inserted regular- 
ly in AVIATION’S Classified Sec- 
tion pay for themselves many times 
over. 
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AVIATION 


looking for ! 





HE 1927 American Aircraft Direc- 


tory—the ONLY aircraft directory 
published. 


At your fingertips you can now have the 
lists (with addresses) of all individuals, 
aero organizations, companies and corpo- 
rations interested and active in aircraft 
construction, operation and maintenance. 
This includes Airports, Pilots, Seaplane 
Stations, Emergency Fields, Hangars, Air 
Routes, Aircraft Companies and officers; 
Air Laws and Regulation, Fees, Air Rec- 
ords, Air Routes, Aero Organizations and 
officials; American Aces, Types of Air- 


planes, Seaplanes, Airships, Engines and 
Accessories, Flying Schools, Flying Guide 
and Rules and Regulations. 


Over 175 pages, profusely illustrated and 
containing many Air Maps. 


A “mine of aviation information” and 
called by the “New York Times” a “Sign- 
post of Progress”. 


Our 1927 edition of the American Air- 
craft Directory was limited. Therefore, 
while this notice is before you, why not 
fill in the order form below and receive 
your copy before this edition is sold out? 


December 26, 1927 


Just what you have been 


Paper bound (illustrated 
above), $3.00 per copy; 
cloth bound, $5.00 per copy. 





AMERICAN AIRCRAFT DIRECTORY 
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HE facts will convince y 

AVIATION covers more me 
than any other publication, the mar soa}y 
for all aircraft products. 
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AVIATION is the choice of engineers, manufac- 
turers, distributors, operators and pilots, and 
leaders of the field. 


HE following is an excerpt from an 


Among this group — your market — AVIATION unsolicited letter from Rooney-Sod- 
has more readers than any other aircraft publi- erland-Rooney, advertising agency of 
cation. the Mohawk Aircraft Corporation, 


telling of the results received from a 


AVIATION, because it is the recognized trade single page advertisment in AVIATION. 


paper of the air industry, is selected by business “When I first wrote you concerning 
executives who are planning to use airplanes. the results of the one page advertise- 

ment run by the Mohawk Aircraft 
AVIATION is edited for and preferred by the Corporation in your November 7th 
initiated. You do not pay for “Popular Cir- issue, they had received a little better 
culation” in AVIATION. than 500 inquiries. I am glad to re- 


port that the number of inquiries from 
that one ad now exceeds the 1000 


Ask for the facts upon which these statements mark! 


are based. AVIATION, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York City. “Considering these returns, it is not 
hard to understand that the Mohawk 
Corporation is thoroughly sold on your 


paper.” 











The Oldest and Only Trade Weekly Aircraft Publication 
















THIS MARK <* 


Ss” PLICITY and reliability go together 
in aircraft engines. The Fairchild 
Caminez Engine is simple almost beyond 

belief. It has less than half the number 

of parts of other engines . . . has no tim- 

ing gears or counter-weights . . . no bear- 

¥ ings depending on lubrication pressures 
. . - and yet has the highly efficient half 
speed propeller without the use of re- 
duction gears. Ralph Lockwood, of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, pilots 
of the Curtis Flying Service, Army and 
Navy pilots, pilots of the Air Mail, Mr. 
Brukner, manufacturer of Waco planes, 
1 in fact everyone, who flew and inspected 
| the Fairchild Caminez Engine, was 
amazed at its simplicity. This simplicity, 

combined with Fairchild Caminez re- 

finement in design and manufacturing 

methods, will goa long way toward estab- 

lishing new records for reliability and 

' ease of maintenance. The manufacturer 
| of your present plane can supply you with 
a Fairchild Caminez motor installation. 

The Fairchild Caminez Engine Corp. is 

a subsidiary of the FAIRCHILD AVIATION 

Corp. Its products, like all Fairchild 

Aviation products, are thoroughly engi- 

neered and tested, efficiently manufac- 

tured and are backed with a service that 


oe haat 
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has made Fairchild Aviation one of the eight largest 
organizations in the aviation industry. 

Fairchild Caminez Engines were flown in April, 
1926, and since then have been thru a strenuous 
series of flight tests and endurance runs, so there 
could be no question of their reliability. In July, 1927, 
a Model 447 B Fairchild Caminez Engine passed its 
90-hour test, running the last 27 hours non-stop. As 
a result of the test it was approved as airworthy by 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, the first engine 
to be approved. Production engines are now being 
delivered. Fairchild Caminez Engine Corporation, 
Factory and Sales Offices, Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 


FAIRCHILD CAMINEZ 
: aie 


 MAAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAA AAA MAMMA 


4, This trade mark represetits the determination of a 7- 
¢* year-old organization to build the best in aviation! 
THE FAIRCHILD AVIATION CORPORATION 
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